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SQUIRE CRICKET. 
* Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.”—Grey. 

Sweet valleys of Connecticut, in which I have so often wandered 
with delight! Wild woodlands, through whose tangled mazes I 
have pursued the timid hare, the agile squirrel, and watched with 
amused eye the persevering efforts of my faithful Trip, at unearth- 
ing the humble woodchuck. Heaven's breath “ smells wooingly” 
in those sweet solitudes—those peaceful haunts. How glorious- 
ly do the beams of the morning sun light up those green recesses. 
The foliage still wet with the dews of night, glitter in the reful- 
gent rays. Anon, a light breeze sweeps over the tufted wood tops, 
shaking from their leafy honours a shower of brilliant gems, while 
it bears to the charmed senses a thousand fragrant odours from 
the bosom of the wild-thyme, the sweet fern, the brook-mint, and 
far-famed sweet balsam: humble herbs noted in village annals 
for their soothing and healing efficacy. 

Beautiful W——n! my early years passed dreamingly away in 
thy venerable shades. Then happiness was mine—and friends— 
and fortune. Now !—alas, for the changeful lot of man. 

With what wild glee have I hailed a bright September morning, 
and sprang forth to enjoy in all its freshness the beauty of early day. 

Health, youth, and hope were mine, luxuriant and varied beauty 
sprang up in every object that adorned the fields, the woods, and 
liberty was found on the breezy mountains’ brow. 

Yet even in these sweet retreats, sacred to peace, and love, and 
innocence ; even here sorrow can be traced, and saddened hearts 
be found. 

About a mile from the pretty village, to which at present I shall 
give the name of Norridge ; beneath a cluster of grey rocks, and 
on the banks of a brawling stream stood a small cottage. A garden 
in front neatly kept, and glowing with gay autumnal flowers, gave 
evidence of taste in the humble proprietors of this dwelling. 

The cottage was unpainted ; and the frequent storm, and sea- 
sons’ change, had given a hue of sombre grey to the exterior ; but 
all was bright, and clean, and comfortable within. The inmates 
were a widow and her daughter, together with a sister of the wi- 
dow’s late spouse—a spinster, tall and thin in person ; correct and 
even rigid in deportment ; yet, kind, generous, and well-intentioned, 
she was generally esteemed throughout the neighborhood. ‘The 
widow Gregory had lived many years in this unpretending abode. 
Her husband had been the miller of the place ; and the mill, so long 
the scene of his diurnal labours, stood about a quarter of a mile 
from their small homestead, on the bank of the stream, which, at 
this point both wide and deep, feli over a well-constructed dam in 
a broad sheet of translucent beauty. 

The miller had been a quiet easy-tempered man, rather inclined 
to indo'ence, but a lover of justice, and of strict integrity in his 
own dealings. He died poor, leaving nothing for the support of 
his wife, and child but the cottage before mentioned, and a very 
tew acres which belonged to it. ‘The produce of the ground, toge- 
ther with the spinning and knitting which they obtained from a few 
of their more wealthy neighbours, enabled the family to make both 
ends of the year meet—but no more. 

The young Rebecca grew up a village beauty, and possessed, 
beside, the qualifications of industry, neatness, and prudence in no 
common degree. It is not to be supposed that, thus gifted, she 
would remain long unnoticed ; accordingly at seventeen the bloom- 
ing Rebecca was addressed by the son of a neighbouring farmer, 
whose property and residence lay about five miles distant from the 
widow's dwelling. He was a worthy young man ; and indeed the 
excellence of his moral character, and his generous sentiments, 
were commented upon by all who had been acquainted with the | 








rather peculiar disposition of his sire. 

He saw the young Rebecca one night at a singing-school, which 
she sometimes attended with her respectable aunt, who was a safe 
and exemplary chaperone on these occcasions, keeping at due dis- 
tance those adventurous youths who, feeling the influence of the 
charms of her pretty niece, were greatly inclined to improve an ac- 


|| called a hard man. 
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He proceeded forthwith to pay great deference—not to the niece, 
but to the aunt. He provided her with a hymn-book, of clear good 
sized type, he placed a seat for her in the neighbourhood of the 
best light, looked up the verses which were appointed to be sung, 
and when the interval for refreshment came, helped her to the best 
apple which he could select, and handed to her the first tumbler of 
ginger cider. 

Such kind attentions, constantly persevered in, could scarcely 
fail of meeting, as they deserved, ultimate success. Elbert did in- 
deed meet with some rebuffs at first, in the shape of cold looks and 
ungracious manners, but he took no notice of them, and they soon 
gave way before the influence of his untiring kindness. At last 
he met with his reward ; twice he attended aunt Rachel and Re- 
becca to the door of their cottage—the third time he was invited 
to enter. 

Aunt Rachel had previously spoken to her sister-in-law of the 
uncommonly civil behaviour of Elbert Reade, who, “ unlike most 
young men now-a-days, knew how to treat elderly people with re- 
spect. If he had tried his hand at flirting with the child, as she 
called Rebecca, she should soon have sent him to Banington ; but 
as he was modest, and seemed to know his place, she thought the 
next time he attended them home she should ask him to walk in.” 
Thus prepared, Mrs. Gregory, a mild woman, in rather feeble health, 
received the young man with kindness, and bade him welcome : 
while Rebecca, like # peevish self-willed girl, said nothing ; that is 
nothing that her mother or aunt understood ; though on the whole 
Elbert did not appear to feel particularly neglected. A plate of 
fine apples was presented by the pretty hands of Rebecca. Elbert 
helped the widow, then the aunt, and selecting a blooming pippin 
from the rest, bestowed it on Rebecca with such a look.—It made 
her heart beat strangely, and hasting as quickly as possible into a 
chair close up in a corner of the fire-place, dropped the apple into 
her apron and spoke not a word the rest of the evening. It was 
not very necessary that she should, for aunt Rachel was a very 
tolerable talker, and having discussed the merits of the parson’s ser- 
mon last Sunday, and the sickness, health, or approaching weddings 
of their respective neighbours, aunt Rachel began to gape, and 
Elbert Reade took leave. 

It was the hour of retiring, or in humble cottage parlance, it was 
high time to go to bed, Rebecca had lighted her candle for the pur- 
pese of proceeding to her own room, when her aunt caught a 
glimpse of the apple which she still kept wrapped in the folds 
of her apron. 

“Why, what on ’arth!—You an’t going to eat that ‘ere apple 
just as you are going to bed,—be you !” 

“No, aunt,” replied Rebecca, rather disconcerted, “I dun’t 
know that I am—I only—” 

* Well, well, just put it in the dish again will you? and go your 
way up stairs ; you may eat it to-morrow, if you like, and as many 
more as you choose.” 

Aunt Rachel, calculating on implicit obedience no doubt, turned 
intothe pantry as she spoke ; and Rebecca, ascertaining by a glance 
over her shoulder that the enemy had decamped, marched, with 
her red-cheeked apple still in her apron, up stairs. 

After this evening, Elbert dropped in frequently, and soon be- 
came a welcome visiter to all parties. He declared his love for 
the gentle Rebecca, and was favourably received. The widow gave 
a glad consent to the marriage of her daughter, and happiness pre- 
vailed. ‘The mother was soothed with the belief that her child 
had secured a faithful and kind protector when her own head 
should be laid low in the grave. 

There was one difficulty still to surmount. ‘The consent of El- 
bert’s father was yet to be obtained. Neither the widow nor aunt 
Rachel doubted that it would be freely given. Rebecca, however, 
was not so sure. Her fair face was sometimes veiled in gloom. 
She however refrained mentioning her foreboding. She was un- 





willing to disturb the glad anticipations of her mother. 

The father of Eibert was rich : and he had always been what is | 
Elbert was his only child ; and it had been 
whispered that he intended to match his son with one who could | 
bring with her a handsome portion. Alas, for the poor miller’s 
daughter. | 


a dingy red cotton handkerchief ; his trowsers, the original com- 
plexion of which could not even be gueesed at with the most dis- 
tant prebability of success, were a match with the coat, the rents 
being here and there sewed up with packthread. Stockings he 
wore none, and his shoes, dented, patched, and cobbled in every 
possible manner, might have vied successfully with those of Abou 
Cassim, in the Arabian Tales. His hat, the crown of which had at 
one time been entirely divorced from the brim, wes reconciled to a 
temporary re-union thereto by the aid of his usual auxiliary in mat- 
ters relating to his toilet costume, namely, packthread, which re- 
vealed in glaring stitches the medium of connection. The hair of 
this individual, uncombed, to judge from its appearance, for many a 
long year, hung in scattered shreds over his thin sun-burnt visage ; 
his beard, stiff and grizzled, had shared the general neglect. Small 
grey lack-lustre eyes surrounded by red rims, an indescribable 
nose, and a wide mouth furnished with the remains of a few long 
yellow teeth, complete the portrait of Squire Cricket. 

Having entered, Mrs. Gregory desired the squire to be seated, 
while aunt Rachel eyed him rather askance. 

“What news is there stirring this morning, squire !” asked the 
widow good naturedly, by the way of appearing at least civil to her 
extraordinary visiter. “‘ Why, none as1 knows on,” was the reply. 
“I come to beg the loan of a broad-axe, and I'l! call for it as I come 
back. I’m going up to the mill now.” “ You had better take it at 
once,” said aunt Rachel peevishly, ‘* and save yourself the trouble 
of stopping on your return ; you'll find it just inside the door of 
the wood-house.” 

“* Thank’ee, thank'ee,” returned the squire, “ but I an’t quite 
ready yet—I shall go to the mill first. Ah, widow, our present miller 
is not like what your old man was; he’s well enough though—well 
enough, but nothing like so clever as Gregory was. They do say 
your gal is going to be married—is it true! And he looked, as 
he thonght, very knowingly at Rebecca, who coloured excessively. 

“* Why, squire, you know there is always a great deal talked 
about that an't true,” replied aunt Rachel, ** may be she is, and 
may be she isn't ; time will show.” 

“ That's just what I say,” rejoined the squire, “ may be she is, 
and may be she isn't. Now I'll just tell you a piece of my mind, 
as a friend, like. That there old Reade means to marry his son 
to Bessy Wright, because her father is able to give her a good 
penny. And he'll never consent to a match with your darter in 
this world—never. That's my notion, for I know old Reade well !" 
The widow looked surprised, and Rachel dropped the cup that she 
was raising to her lipa. “If you only come to tell bad news, the 
sooner you go away again the better,” said the aunt. 

“ Why I did not come to affront any body,” replied the visiter ; 
“‘only T thought it was best to let you know the truth, for I doubt- 
ed Elbert had never told ye. "Tis a pretty bird,” he ejaculated, 
eyeing Rebecca attentively as she leaned her pale forehead against 
her mother’s shoulder. The old man now tottered across the room, 
in act of departing, and as he passed through the door, aunt Rachel 
ran and shut it violently after him, scarcely giving him time to 
make a clear exit. ** What a hateful old animal it is," she said, re- 
turning to the table, where she found her niece pale and bathed in 
tears, while her mother was trying to console her ; ‘‘ Why, what is 
the matter, Rebecca,” she continued, “ you surely do not mind 
what that old raven says.” 

“Oh aunt,” replied Rebecca sobbing, “ there's too much truth in 
it ; Elbert has told me, though I could not bear to let you and mother 
know, that his father only last week declared he must marry Bessy 
Wright, or he would disown him for his son: or at any rate he 
would never leave him a shilling of his property. So now, though 
he has gone to tell his father of bis engagement to me, and how he 
never either can or will marry Bessy, yet ' know too well what 
must be the end of it. I know that I never,"—aund here poor Re- 


| becca burst into a fresh flood of tears. 


While the ladies are talking the matter over, we will, if the read- 
er pleases, introduce him to further acquaintance with the Reade 


family. 








About six or seven and twenty years prior to the circumstances 


} which have been above related, there lived in a place called South- 


East, an old farmer, who had three tall, sturdy, hard-working 
Inured from childhood to toil, and accustomed to hear little 
from their father excepting apothegms respecting thrift, saving, 


After many protracted conferences with his love, Elbert departed || sons. 
for home, on a mission the result of which Rebecca longed, yet 1 
dreaded to hear. ‘The morning after his departure, as the family 
sat at breakfast, a low tap came to the door. It opened, and the 
diminutive figure of a man presented itself. 


quaintance hitherto restricted to a distant bow, or nod, into a more 
e! social degree of intercourse. Aunt Rachel succeeded admirably, 
however, in distancing all—save one. 

Young Elbert Reade was determined not to be set aside: his 


and self-denial, they were little better than machines—mere me- 
chanical implements to delve the soil from the produce of which 
they gained their bread: Education they had none. 

One of them, indeed, had gleaned a partial knowledge of read- 











na heart was engaged in the business ; and if the language of the eyes The appearance of the visiter was not inviting. Small of sta- of 
was to be depended upon, he read similar sentiments in those of }| ture and slender of limb, he was clad in a tattered coat, fastened || ing, writing, cnd accounts, by attending an evening-schoel when the 
in frunt all the way up to the throat, and girt about the waist with "' inclemency of the wintry season peremptorily forbade their cus- 


id, Rebecca. 
> 
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tomary pursuits. And these small acquirements gave him a sort 
of consequence with the rest of his family ; they ceded to him, in- 
deed, an involuntary pre-eminence. The father died and left the 
property to be equally divided among the three brothers. The 
farm was large and well stocked, a good-sized dwelling-house had 
also been erected upon it some years before, but, as sometimes 
happens in that section of the country, though raised and enclosed, 
the building was never finished. A few of the lower rooms, in- 
deed, were made habitable, the walls plastered and whitewashed, 
and the windows glazed. Part of the wood-work, too, was painted, 
but the upper chambers remained in an unfinished state, with the 
casements boarded up to save the expense of window-glass ; and 
the wind whistling through long, desolate passages and naked 
lathed partitions. 

Thus stood matters when the old man died ; and it was not at all 
probable, judging from the disposition of his successors, that there 
would be much improvement in the state of things. To delve, to 
plough, sow, reap, with all the other etceteras of the most labo- 
rious farmer's life, occupied all their thoughts; to accumulate 
money was the only end and aim of their being. 

An industrious middle-aged woman had for some years lived in 
the family as housekeeper and domestic. Soon after the death of 
the old farmer, Nelly, for that was her name, became dissatisfied, 
and announced her intention of leaving Reade’s farm. This reso- 
lution disturbed the brothers exceedingly. They feared, and justly, 
that it would be very difficult to find any one who could or would fur- 
nish the noon-day meal with so much neatness and despatch as 
Nelly. Her excellence in the preparation of Indian puddings, 
pumpkin-pies, baked pork and beans, and similar delicacies, they 
believed to be unrivalled. It was worth while to secure her ser- 
vices at any rate, but how to do so was the question. The brothers 
were discussing the matter one day in the field where they were at 
work. 

“Darn it all,’”’ exclaimed the eldest, dropping his hoe and clap- 
ping his hands together with considerable energy, “I’ve thought of 
itnow. The best way on ‘arth to keep Nell amongst us is for one 
of us to marry her.” 

The two younger brethren stood aghast at the boldness of the 
proposition ; by degrees, however, they came to consider of it, and 
finally concluded that the plan was not a bad one. 

“For,” argued they, “in the character of a wife Ellen would 
look for no wages ; her board would be the chief expense, as the 
small matter of clothing that she would require need not amount 
to much.” 

“But hasn’t she some poor relations?” asked one. 
well to know about that.” 

Nathan, however, believed she had neither father nor mother, 
sister nor brother to trouble or become a burden to them. Upon 
reflection he believed she had a brother living in some part of the 
country, he did not know where—a poor shack, lazy and good for 
nothing. It was most likely he was dead ; and if not, there was 
no cause to fear he would ever come to them ; and if he should, and 
was poor, why he must be sent away to his own place—Norridge 
supported no paupers but its own.” 

The next thing was to decide which of the brothers should pre- 
sent himself as a candidate for the hand of Nelly. And the eldest, 
who first started the project, now further took upon himself to re- 
commend to his brother next him in age the honours of a Benedict, 
in which advice he was strengthened by the advice of Nathan, the 
younger, * Because,” reasoned they, ‘‘ you are the only one of us 
that has hed an education, and it seems but right that you should 
have a wife.” 

Asahel pondered a few minutes, rubbed his forehead and his 
hande, peered earnestiy into the trench which he had been digging, 
and finally said it was the “same thing to him ;” which lucid argu- 
ment concluded the matter, and they decided that the sooner it was 
settled the better. Asahel picked up his spade, struck it in the 
earth beside the trench, took his working-jacket from the fence 
where it had been hanging and threw it over his arm, placed his hat 
upon his head with rather an emphatic pressure on its crown, and 
strode away to the house. Here he found Nelly, like Eve of old, 
on “ hospitable thought intent,” for she was preparing for baking. 
The oven was heated, and a large table covered with bread, cake, 
and pies, of the most tempting appearance and in munificent quan- 
tity. And perhaps she could have offered no’ more powerful argu- 
ments in her favour, had she been inclined to do so, than those 
proofs of her skill and usefulness which now presented themselves 
to the eyes of her lover. Our limits will not permit us to describe 
the courtship. The parties were all people of business, and knew 
the full value of time, and in consequence Asahel introduced Nelly 
to his brothers at the evening meal as Mrs. Reade. In process of 
time a son was born to him, who is the hero of our little tale. The 

identical Elbert, the suitor of the pretty Rebecca. He was the 
only offspring of Asahel and Nelly, and of course a great source 
of pride and pleasure to both. Asahel’s brothers dropped off, one 
after the other, and left their respective shares of the farm to him. 
Every year added something to the stock of his worldly goods, yet 
the more he gained the more he craved. If he had been the father 
of ten sons instead of one solitary boy he could not have been more 
anxious to increase his wealth. Poor Nelly, too, never dreamed of 
putting on the lady when she was elevated to the dignity of mis- 
tress of the house, the family of which she had erewhile served ; 
she still wrought on, early and late. But there is an end to all 
things earthly, and Nelly was also gathered to her fathers. Asahel 
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advantages of a good plain education. » He was by nature intelli- 
gent ; he was also honest and industrious, generous and good-tem- 


of his parents he derived his personal advantages. His father had 
wished to train him for some learned profession, but Elbert decided 
to follow in the footsteps of his progenitors ; agricultural pursuits 
| being entirely to his taste, though with less of the severity of labour 
, and sordid detail than had marked the course pursued by his father 
and uncles. 

Elbert, now grown to man’s estate, took the lead in most things 
relating to the farm. His father had become infirm, as much from 
hard labour as from the feebleness attendant on accumulated years. 


progress of time. He determined his son should marry. He wished 
to see him settled before he himself died. He selected the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring farmer for a wife for his son; but unluckily, 
both Betsey Wright and Elbert thought they ought to have some 
voice in the business, and proved rather refractory, each having made 
a different selection. A smart young merchant in the village had 
won the heart of Bessy, and we have seen that Elbert’s had be- 
come the property of the widow's daughter. 
(To be continued.) 
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FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM SHERIDAN KNOWLES’ NEW PLAY, 
JOHN OF PROCIDA. 





PROOF OF A PURE NATURE. 


There is a ward 
By nature set o’er the true woman’s heart 
Undreamed of by thy sex, except the few 
Of thy true manhood, that contemplate them 
With delicate regards. Without that ward 
Woman is won and lost, and lost and won, 
As oft we see ; but, with it, won—lost never: 
‘Though won unworthily—a contradiction— 
Yet proof of her pure nature ! 
LOVE’S WARRANTY. 
But that I have a title to thy hand— 
But that ’tis mine, upon the warranty 
Of earth and heaven, that heard thee say 'twas mine— 
Brought it the wealth and power of all the thrones 
That glitter on the earth, and I could have it 
By only asking for it—ere I could speak 
The word, I’d choke, blacken before thee, fall 
A corse at thy feet ! 
DESPERATE LOVE. 
Men cannot dream 
What desperate things a desperate woman dreams, 
Until they see her act them! Men go mad 
‘To lose their hoards of pelf, when hoards as rich 
With industry may come in time again ! 
Yet they go mad—it happens every day. 
Have not some slain themselves? Yet if a maid— 
Who finds that she has nothing garnered up 
Where she believed she had a heart in store 
For one she gave away—is desperate, 
You marvel at her! Marvel! When the mines 
Of all the earth are poor as beggary 
To make her rich again! Am I| ashamed 
To tell thee this '—No !—Save the love we pay 
To heaven, none purer, holier, than that 
A virtuous woman feels for him she’d cleave 
Through life to. Sisters part from sisters—brothers 
From brothers—children from their parents—but 
Such woman from the husband of her choice 
Never! 
CONTENDING PASSIONS. 


Fernando.—O God! to be despised! regarded as 
A thing, the man who understood himself 
Would use his foot to! To despise one’s self ! 
That’s it! The scorn of all the world beside 
I could endure, had I mine own content. 

But that is lost. No man can call me worse 
Than I dokt.ow myself. * * * * Nay! 
Suffer me to speak, for it relieves my heart ! 
And as you love me—which I know you do— 
Do not gainsay me! I am a wretch more fit 
To die than live !—and yet not fit to die! 

For of all sins that on their heads men bear, 
The heaviest, because the instrument 

Of widest injury, are those which they 
Commit against their country. I am fit 

For nothing but a beacon to point out 

The rock whereon my honour suffered wreck 
That other men’s may ‘scape it. * * * * * 

* * * * Love !—Love !—What do I know 
Of Love? Where is the love I ought to bear 
My country? Love ?—It is a holy passion ! 
Generous '—exalted !—with integrity, 
Lasting as adamant !—He can know nothing 
Of love like that who does not love his country ! 


LOVE IN EXTREMITIES. 


Fernando.—Love thee ’—I do, 
And holily—if holy thing can dwell 
In most unhallowed habitation. Love thee ! 
How dare I love thee? Temple as thou art 
Of tenderness, and chastity, and truth ; 
Truth most ingenuous! Is it thy arms 
I should aspire to'—Thine, my Isoline ! 
Whose foot ne’er spurned from thee a thing so base 





pered. Handsome too, though it was diffieult to say from which | 


His temper, moreover, never of the best, had not improved with the | 





ond his con were then loft alone. ¥ Elbert had soccived the (| 





As that which now, in utter misery, 

I cast before it. [Dashing himself upon the ground. ] 
Isoline.—Rise, Fernando, rise, 

My lord—my love! What has afflicted thee 

To this severe extremity! Fernando! 

Thou scarest me! This passion hath no reason! 

*Tis wantonness of frenzy '—Dost thou hear me ? 

If not thyself, dear love—consider me ! 

That's right !—that’s kind !—Give me thy hand and rise. 

I dreamed not this. ‘Thank heaven, you’re calmer! O, 

I thought I loved thee all that I could love, 

But now I find my love, disdaining bounds, 

Is endless and unfathomable. Now 

I find I loved thee but a little, and 

With that remained contented ; never dreaming 

How misery endears, and what a heap 

Of love was yet to come in company 

With thy affliction. 


LOVE IN 


Part'—Never! Thou art in my arms! 
Be this embrace the knot unites us ever! 
Come wo !—come death !—come every kind of bane ! 
‘Thou pattern of devotion! Thou true woman ! 
Thou ruby worth a mine, and fitly set ! 
Which is the way !—Where bides the holy man? 
Is that the portal to the oratory ? 
What means thy cheek by dropping on my breast ? 
Does it say, ‘‘ Yes ?”’—Hold up, mine own dear love, 
And come along. We'll kneel to heaven to-night, 
And trust to it for to-morrow. Come, love, come. 


A WIFR’S LOVE. 


WEAL OR WO. 


O, blessed union that of two makes one! 
Could I, dear love, have bought the world just now 
By paying down for it one hearty smile, 
I must have lost the bargain, seeing thee 
Without one! It was otherwise before! 
How often have I smiled at that same want ! 
But, now, comes o'er your looks the slightest cloud, 
All light of mine is gone. Fernando !—Love ! 
Is it not sweetest partnery ? 
A HUSBAND’s LOVE. 
The treasure of my heart 
Is treasure of my arms! Who is rich as I, 
And says he is not happy? Then is he 
Beyond the ministering of content, 
And be despair his portion ! 


You are my wife! 


SAD-FOREBODING LOVE. 

Tsoline.—O, love, be honest! It is best 
Always. If evil comes of it, at worst 
We have been honest—that will comfort us. 
Come ! I will show you, what I teach I do. 
I don’t believe our union will be blest. 
You start !—and you yourself did tell me so, 
And now I tell it you !—I don’t believe it. 
What then ?’—Do I repent our union? No: 
My heart has had its wish—I am thy wife. 
Knew I that I should die the very moment 
The priest should bless us and declare us one, 
I had married thee and yielded up my spirit, 
Thanking the gracious heavens, most bountiful, 
Which for that little moment made thee mine. 
Then cheer thee, love ; and be assured of this— 
Were we to live the three-score years and ten, 
And then to die, being what now we are, 
We could not die more happy. Lose not now 
With care for by-and-by, whate’er may come ; 
But leave ’t with trust to heaven! 

CHEERFUL SPIRITS IN THE DANCE. 

Fernando.—Surely the lightsomest, most graceful form, 
And act of merriment! I'd give the world 
‘To have the mood of him who danced just now. 
How he did seem to poise him in the air, 
As he could hang there at his will, by which 
Alone he seemed to come to earth again ! 
He did not spring, but fly, from step to step ! 
With joints that had not freer played, methinks, 
Were hinges made of air and theirs were such ! 
Yet could they plant themselves, I warrant me, 
To meet ashock! These spirits are fine things, 
Subtle as quicksilver ; only they freeze 
Sooner than water; one cold breath, and ice! 


THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM AT A BALL. 


Fernando.—I would not dance. 
Isoline.—No more would I, dear love, to please myself : 
But we must help the mirth that's made for us, 
And else will flag, and die. A feast, in this, 
Is like a fray, wherein the side is lost 
Whose leader is not foremost, cheering it. 
For my sake only! I must bear the blame! 
Seem you to lack content. They will believe 
You do repent you of your bargain, love. 
Would you like that ’—What had you done a month 
Ago, had I refused to dance with you? 
How had you looked as all the world were lost ; 
Urged me again—again ; at every turn 
Your voice yet more attuning to the tone 
That melts; invoking me in the dear name 
Of pity and whate’er is kin to her. 
I had heard, in these things, marriage turns the tables, 
And she that once was woo'd must come to woo, 
But little dream’d to find it out so soon. 
Fernan.—Sweet love, we'lldance! ‘Thy fair hand give to me, 
And, with it, give thy pardon. 
TIsoline.—There, Fernandc. 
A set !—a set !—The bride and bridegroom’s set ! 
Partners !—Your fair friends, gentlemen—a set 
To try the breath !—Ho, music there !—a strain 
Of brilliant figure ! 
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BY MRS. JAMESON. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


Within a few months she found some pretext for repeating her 
visit, and reached Fontainebleau on the 15th of October, 1657, 
—no longer conducted by the Duc de Guise, nor welcomed with 
royal pomp, nor followed by admiring or wondering crowds of the 
noble, the learned, or the gay, but in “ an old worn-out vehicle, an 
old yellow petticoat, an old red jacket, and a dirty hood.” She 
was accompanied by the Chevalier Santinelli, who bore the title 
of captain of her guards, and the Marquis Monaldeschi, her grand 
ecuyer or chamberlain. She was lodged in the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau ; and here, about a fortnight after her arrival, she enacted 
that horrible tragedy which, upon consideration of all the circum- 
stances, seems to afford additional proof that this extraordinary wo- 
man was really disordered in her intellects. P 

It appears that she had reason to suspect Monaldeschi of having 
betrayed her interests, or at least her secrets; but her reasons for 
doubting him, and the nature of the trust reposed in him, have 
never been explained. Having satisfied herself of the justice of 
her suspicions, she resolved to put him to death, and executed her 
resolve with the most deliberate barbarity. 

On the 6th of November she sent for Pére le Bel, the prior of a 
neighbouring convent, and placed in his hands a sealed packet of 
papers. They were standing together in an apartment called the 
Gallerie des Cerfs, and she desired him to note the day, the hour, 
and the place in which she had given him these papers. Four days 
after, the monk was again sent for, and in the same gallery found 
the queen, with Monaldeschi, Santinelli, and two others. She de- 
sired Pére le Bel to produce the packet she had formerly given him, 
and unfolding the letters, turned to Monaldeschi and asked him 
whether he knew them. ‘The letters were copies, and he denied 
them, but with a faltering voice ; she immediately produced the 
originals in his own handwriting, and held them up before him. 
The unfortunate man, who read his fate in her countenance, fell 
on his knees and entreated mercy ; at the same moment Santinelli 
and the others drew their swords. Monaldeschi hung upon her 
dress, and shedding a flood of tears endeavoured to move her com- 
passion. The queen, without reply, turned quictly to the monk :— 
* Father,” said she, ‘‘bear witness that I give this man time and 
opportunity to justify himself, if possible.” She then listened 
calmly to Monaldeschi for about an hour and a quarter, but neither 
his excuses nor his supplications for mercy appeared to make the 
slightest impression upon her. She desired Pere le Bel to confess 
and absolve the unhappy culprit, and turned away : the monk ven- 
tured to implore her compassion, urging her by every motive of hu- 
manity, religion, and even policy, to change her fatal resolve ; he 
represented that the French king would never forgive an act of such 
cruelty committed within the precincts of his own palace. ‘The queen 
listened with the same cool self-possession, but remained inflexible, 
and retired to an adjoining room, while the three executioners, or 
rather assassins, fell upon Monaldeschi and put him to death by 
repeated wounds. He wore a cuirass under his dress, and defend- 
ed himself with the strength of despair, so that his death was not 
immediate ; and the queen remained coolly listening to the fatal 
struggle, and to his cries and supplications for mercy, till all was 
over; she then desired the body to be interred in the convent of 
Pére le Bel, to whom she gave two hundred francs to pray for the 
soul of Monaldeschi. 

This terrible act of private vengeance, this violation of all law, 
all justice, all human pity, excited the utmost astonishment and 
horror. Christina, insisting on her divine rights, and her exemp- 
tion as a queen from all responsibility and all human control, did 
not even condescend to justify what she had done. ‘The king mere- 
ly requested that she would not for the present leave Fontaine- 
bleau to proceed to Paris; but he did not order ber to quit his 
kingdom, nor did he make any public complaint of her conduct. 
After remaining at Fontainebleau for about two months in a species 
of exile, she was at length invited to Paris to celebrate the carni- 
val, and again lodged in the Louvre ; but the mania with which 
she had formerly inspired the Parisians was at an end ; they criti- 
cised and ridiculed her dress and manners, and the murder of Mo- 
naldeschi was neither forgotten nor pardoned. After a stay at 
Paris of about six weeks, she was obliged to understand the hints 
which were given for her speedy departure, and returned to Rome. 

She was received on her return to the papal court with a great 
display of external respect ; and as she suffered continual embar- 
rassment from the want of money and her careless habits, the pope 
at length granted her a yearly allowance of 12,000 crowns, and ap- | 
pointed the Cardinal Azzolini to be the comptroller of her house- | 
hold. While Azzolini was in fact a kind of spy on all her proceed- | 
ings, he contrived to insinuate himself completely into her confi- | 
dence. He had a very pleasing person, bland and polished man- 
ners, a lively wit, and sufficient learning to be able to appear much 
more learned than he really was. ‘These qualities imposed on 
Christina: although he was false, superficial, interested, and ava- 
ricious, he obtained an influence over her mind which he knew how 
to improve to his own advantage, and which ended only with her life. 

Cardinal Azzolini managed her affairs with prudence and econo- 
my, and she was thenceforth spared a repetition of those vexations 
and degrading expedients which had so frequently lowered her in 
the eyes of the Italians. Notwithstanding the philosophical con- 
tempt she sometimes affected for all outward state, she entertained | 
at Rome a numerous and royal train: she was sometimes reduced 
to the necessity of pledging her jewels, plate, medals, etc. for the 
support of her household, merely because on public occasions she 
could not bear to be eclipsed in splendour by the Italian nobles, 
whom she affected to despise. 

Although Christina accepted of the pension granted by the pope, 
and had some reason to be grateful for such a seasonable mark of 
his beneficence, they were not therefore better friends. Alexander 
was weak, artificial, trifling; Christina was careless, petulant, ard 
haughty ; continual subjects of discontent arose between them, 
which it required all the subtle and insinuating genius of Azzolini 
to set right. Her journey to France, and the number of French 
and Spaniards entertained in her suite, had excited the jealousy of 
the papal court, and she was continually watched, and contradicted 














about trifles. On one occasion she required permission for two 
Freachmen of rank to the Castle of St. Angelo, which was 
refused ; Christina the messenger with this reply ; “ Tell 
the Holy Father that I am not less the daughter of the great Gus- 
tavus!"’ There was indeed a time when the very sound of that 
name had shaken to its foundation the spiritual and temporal power 
of the Roman pontiff, and made his tiara tremble on his palsied head : | 
—that time was past ; and Alexander only smiled at the impotent | 
sarcasm from one whom he held in dependence upon his bounty. | 
Christina had negotiated a marriage between her major-domo, San- | 
tinelli (the same who had stab Monaldeschi) and the Duchess 
de Ceri, a noble and beautiful Roman heiress. The pope intimat- 
ed his disapproval—Christina persisted : the pope, interfering in a | 
summary manner, shut the young duchess up in a convent, and or- 
dered Santinelli to leave Rome. The queen then dismissed all the 
Italians from her train, quitted the Palazzo Mazarin, and took up 
her lodgings in a convent. Here she found herself under the con- 
tinual espionnage of the ecclesiastics. She fretted with inward im- 
“genie but she was in a situation where remonstrance was use- 
ess, complaint degrading, and resistance dangerous. It was ne- 
cessary to study a new and bitter lerson ; to be quiet, and to sub- 
mit. In the midst of these contentions she maintained a certain 
appearance of respect and decorum, mingled several times in the 
ublic processions, and begged, and received the benediction of his 
oliness. As if instigated by the spirit of contradiction, she took 
some pains at this time to conciliate the good-will of the Romans : 
she was liberal, magnificent, and courteous in all her actions, and 
defeated the attempts to intimidate or to irritate her by the most 
resolute self-controul. 

It must be remarked, as a part of Christina's character, or rather 
of that inconsistency which bordered on disease, that with her no 
mode of conduct, no tastes, or inclinations, or aims, or pursuits, 
were permanent. Her love of literature and art, for which, it is 
said, she sacrificed her throne, had the appearance of a caprice taken 
up from time 4o time ; and for a long period together she would 
devote herself to the most trifling amusements ;—to the dreams of 
alchymy, or astrology, or to political intrigues. 

In 1660 her cousin Charles Gustavus died in the midst of all his 
ambitious and warlike plans; he left an infant son, who was imme- 
diately proclaimed King of Sweden, by the title of Charles XI. 
Christina immediately determined to revisit Sweden. ‘The osten- 
sible purpose of this journey was to arrange her affairs; and to pro- 
cure the more punctual payment of her revenue. There can be no 
doubt that her real object was to take advantage of any opportunity 
that might offer for the resumption of her crown. She did not per- 
haps entertain any design of supplanting the infant king, either by 
treachery or violence ; but his health was feeble, his life precan- 
ous, and notwithstanding her absolute renunciation of the kingdom, 
she pretended to the right of succession, and did not disguise her 
inclination to claim that right. Having placed all her property 
and all her domestic affairs in the hands of Cardinal Azzolini, she 
dismissed the greatest part of her household, and left Rome with a 
very small train. She proceeded through Germany to Hamburg, 
where she remained only a few days, and was visited by Algernon 
Sydney. She resumed her journey towards Stockholm, travelling 
with great rapidity, for she was apprehensive that some means would 
be taken to prevent her entrance into her former kingdom. In fact, 
nothing could exceed the astonishment, jealousy, and fear which her 
expected arrival caused, not only cmong the members of the regency, | 
but among all ranks of the people. She was received upon the fron- 
tiers with all external marks of respect, but from the moment she set 
her foot within the kingdom her every step was watched and her every 
action misinterpreted. She was obliged to dismiss all her train of 
foreigners, to send her confessor and her almoner back to Hamburg, 
and tohear mass in the chapel of the French ambassador. Her change 
of religion, and her general extravagance and levity of conduct had 
scandalized the whole nation, particularly the clergy and peasantry. 
The senate, and those in whom the chief power was now vested, 
dreaded her talents, and jealously guarded against her interference. 
Her memorial requiring the payment of the arrears of her income 
was strongly opposed, under pretence that by her change of religion’ 
she had forfeited all claims whatever on the faith of the nation. In 
that very city, once her own capital, where she had reigned almost ab- 
solute, she was obliged to sue for justice, and to receive, at length, 
as a special favour, the fulfilment of a solemn contract. Before she 
could procure even thus much, the Swedish government, in the 
name of the young king, extorted from her a second formal renun- 
ciation of the kingdom, and of all pretensions, present or future, to | 
the crown of Sweden ; and, as her presence was found to be incon- 
venient and disagreeable, they required, as another condition, that 
she should either renounce the Roman Catholic religion or leave 
the kingdom, in either case securing to her the punctual payment 
of her income. ‘There was no alternative; she submitted, and 
quitted Sweden, after a residence of seven months. 

Christina was never, at any period, remarkable for feeling, but 
she had boundless pride. At this time she was surrounded by the 
officers of the Swedish government, by courtiers and spies; she 
had no friend on earth,—no one near her to whom she could have 
expressed what she felt. Yet we require no written testimony to 
conceive what she must have endured at this period ; what swell- | 
ing of the heart—what bitterness of repentance—what concen- 
trated mortification. She returned to Hamburg, where she passed | 
a whole year. She there took into her service a famous alchymist 
of the time, and expended large sums in the pursuit of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. In the magnificent delusions of that science she for | 
a while consoled herself for the deep disappointment and mortifica- | 
tion she had lately suffered. | 

On her return to Rome in 1662 she was for some time involved 
in all the disputes between Louis XIV. and the court of Rome. | 
She enjoyed the private satisfaction of seeing the pope humbled : 
but, disgusted and wearied by these petty vexations, she again 
turned her eyes towards Sweden ; and, as usual, excited by oppo-| 
sition, she endeavoured to negotiate her return, and permission to | 
reside there as a private individual. In 1666 she = left Rome, | 
and proceeded to Hamburg. ‘Then she despatched a long memo- | 
rial to the Swedish diet, containing a variety of complaints and al- 
legations. It was during this visit to Hamburg that she was in- 
vited to see a very complete and magnificent collection of medals ; 
the proprietor pointed out the very medal which she had caused to 
be struck to celebrate her abdication. She immediately flung it from 
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her with an expression of indignation and disgust, and turned away. | 
(To be continued.) 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


I'M JUST EIGHTEEN, AND QUITE A MAN. 


I'm just eighteen, and quite a man, 
I'm no Etonian now ; 

Don’t call me boy ! such 
Liberties I never will allow. 

One’s own relations bore one so— 
When we go out to dine, 

I wish my mother would not say, 
** John, don’t take too much wine.” 


My face is smooth, but bear's grease brings 
Mustachios and a tuft; 
I know my figure’s rather slight, 
But then my coat is stuff 'd. 
My legs are long, and if they are 
As straight as my father’s staff, 
In black cloth trousers whav’s the use 
Of having any calf! 


Said Lady Trippet, when she ask'd 
My mother to her ball, 
“If your young people are at home, 
“I beg you'll bring them all.”’ 
The odious term incloded me! 
I'll stay at home I vow. 
Young people means the boys and girls, 
i'm no young person now ! 


My sister Kate, in confidence, 
Has told me that Miss King 
Has raved about me ever since 
She saw me in the spring. 
Poor girl! I must contrive 
To be less pleasant, if I can, 
And Kate must tell her, candidly, 
I'm not a marrying man. 





EARLY WOO’D AND WON. 


“ Eerly woo'd and early won, 
* Was never repented under the sun.”— German Proverb. 


O! sigh not for the fair young bride, 
Gone in her opening bloom, 
Far from her kindred, loved and tried, 
To glad another home ; 
sual are the gay brief days 
Of girlish triumph done, 
And tranquil happiness repays 
The early woo'd and won. 


Fear shall invade her peace no more, 
Nor sorrow wound the breast, 

Her passing rivalries are o'er, 
Her ing doubts at rest ; 

The glittering haunts of worldly state 
Love whispers her to shun, 

Since scenes of purer bliss await 
The early woo'd and won. 


Hers is a young and guileless heart, 
Confiding, fond and wari, 

Unsullied by the world’s vain mart, 
Unscathed by ion’s storm ; 

In “ hope deferred” she hath not pined, 
Till Hope's sweet course was run ; 

No chains of sad remembrance bind 
The eurly woo'd and won. 


Her smiles and songs have ceased to grace 
The halls of festal mirth, 
But woman's safest dwelling-place 
Is by a true one's hearth ; 
Her hours of duty, joy, and love, 
In brightness have begun ; 
Peace be her portion from above, 
The early woo'd and won. 





BROKEN VOWS. 


And this is all I've left me now, 
Silence, and solitude, and tears ; 
The memory of a broken vow, 
My blighted hopes, my wasted years. 


There hangs your lute—the wandering wind 
Will hence ite only master be ; 

But never may its numbers find 
More wandering master than in thee. 


My falcon it has slipped its band— 
Afar your faithless gift has flown ; 
The bird which fed from my own hand, 

Alas, its stay is like your own! 


You swore to me yon starry ranks 
Should sooner leave their home above, 
Yon river change its native banks, 
Than you forget your early love. 


Each starry world its station keeps 
In night’s blue empire as before ; 
The same one native river sweeps— 
In vain—for I am loved no more. 


I will go weep till rose and blue 
Alike from cheek and eye depart, 
A faded flower—and then adieu, 
My own false hopes and thy false heart. 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





THE VALUE OF LIFE. 
TAKEN FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A GENTLEMAN OF BRITTANY. 
BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


Anp Joseph, opening the parlour door, came to tell me that the 
post-chaise was ready. My mother and sister threw themselves 
into my arms. 

“Tt is not yet too late,” said they, “ give up this journey; re- 
main with us.” 

** Mother, I am a gentleman, I am twenty years old, I mean to 
make my name known throughout the land! I am determined to 
make my fortune either in the army or at court.” 

“ And tell me, pray, what will become of me when you are gone, 
Bernard ?” 

“ You will be proud and happy to hear of your son's success.” 

“« And suppose you are killed in some battle !” 

“ What of that? what is life, what is it good for after all, when 
we consider of it? Glory is the only thing a gentleman ought to 
regard. And suppose I come back in a few years, a general officer 
or with some honourable post at Versailles!” 

“ Well, what will come of it!” 

“I will then be respected and esteemed.” 

“* And what else?” 

“ Every oue will take off his hat to me.” 

“ And what else!” 

“ Why then I will marry my cousin Henrietta, marry off my sis- 
ters, and we willalllive with you on my estates, contented and happy.” 

“And why not do so at once? Has not your father left you the 
largest fortune in the country! Is there a finer estate or castle to 
be seen than Roche Bernard? Are you not already respected by 
your vassals, and don’t they always take off their hats to you now ! 
Do not leave us, my son, remain with your sisters, with your aged 
mother, who may not be here to see you when you return! Do 
not waste your short span of life in vain pursuit of glory and the 
cares that attend it : life is sweet, my dear child, and the sun shines 
bright in Brittany !" 

So saying, she pointed through the window to the noble alleys of 
my park, the old chesnuts in full flower, and the lilacs that perfumed 
the air. In the anti-chamber was the old gardener with his whole 
family, who seemed, though sad and silent, to address me likewise, 
and say, do not go, master, do not go! Hortense, my oldest sister, 
clasped me in her arms, and little Amelia, who was looking at the 
engravings in a volume of Lafontaine, said with tears, av she hand- 
ed me the book. 

** Read this, read it, brother !”’ 

It was the fable of the Two Pigeons, one of which staid at home 
and was happy, while his comrade went abroad in search of adven- 
tures, and was stripped of all his plumage. 

I rose hastily, and put the book aside. 

“Tam a gentleman, I cannot exist without glory—let me go.” 
And I hurried down to the court. 

I was just stepping into the chaise when I saw a lady on the 
portico. It was Henrietta. She did not weep—nor even speak, 
but trembled so that she was near falling. She waved me her 
handkerchief in mute adieu and sunk upon the ground. I hurried 
to her, I clasped her in my arms, and swore eternal constancy but 
as soon as she recovered I left her in charge of my mother, and 
hastened to the chaise, without turning to the right or to the left. 
If I had looked at her but once, I should have staid. 

In a few minutes my carriage was rolling on the road to Paris. 
For a little while I could think of nothing but my sisters, my mo- 
ther, my Henrietta, and all the happiness I had abandoned ; but 
these feelings grew fainter as the towers of Roche-Bernard faded 
in view, and dreams of glory and ambition soon took possession of 
my mind. How many plans I laid! How many castles in the air 
I built, how many gallant exploits I performed, while rattling along 
in that post-chaise ! Wealth, honours, success of every kind, I denied 
myself nothing. I deserved and I obtained them all. Rising in 
rank at every mile I travelled, I found myself a duke and peer, 
governor of a province and marshal of France when I reached my 
stopping-place for the night. My servant's voice, calling me sim- 
ply chevalier, at last forced me to abdicate. 

The next day and the next, the same intoxication of delight. 
I was going to Sédan, to the Duc de C an old friend of my 
father’s. He was to take me with him to Paris, to present me 
at court, and obtain for me a company of dragoons. This he ex- 
pected to get for me through the influence of his sister, a charming 
woman who was indicated by general opinion as the successor of 
Madame de Pompadour, a title to which she had great claims, as 
having occupied the station for some time previous. 

I reached Sédan at night, and as it was too late to visit the Duke, 
T secured an apartment at the Hétel de France, the best in the city, 
and the usual rendezvous of the officers stationed there. Sédan is 
a garrison city, the streets have a warlike look, and even the bour- 
geois a military air, which seems to say, we are fellow-citizens of 
the great Turenne ! 

I supped at the table d’hote, and inquired the road to castle C. 

‘* Any one can tell you,” was the answer ; “it is known all over 
the country. In that castle died @ great commander, Marshal 
Fabert.” 
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And the conversation turned npon Fabert, as was natural among 
young soldiers. We talked of his victories and of his modesty, 
which made him refuse the peerage offered him by Louis XIV, and 
still more of his extraordinary good fortune. An humble private, the 
son of a poor printer, he rose to the rank of Marshal of France, the 
only instance then known of such an elevation. They said that he 
paid great attention to magic, and had made a bargain with the devil, 

Our landlord, who was both credulous and silly, assured us with 
the greatest coolness, that in the castle of C , where Fabert 
died, a black man, whom nobody knew, had been seen to enter his 
room and disappear, carrying off with him the Marshal’s soul, which 
he had bought some time before. He added, that in that month, 
being the same in which Fabert died, the black man was seen in 
the castle every night. 

The next day I rose early and repaired to the chateau, a huge 
Gothic pile, which I regarded with some slight feeling of terror, 
inspired by the landlord's story. 

The servant whom I addressed did not know whether the Duke 
de C—— was at home or not. I gave him my name, and he left 
me in a sort of hall, adorned with military trophies. 

I waited long without seeing any one. I had had time to count 
all the family portraits, and all the beams of the roof twice over, 
when I heard a slight noise in the room. It was a door blown 
open by the wind. It opened into a very pretty chamber, facing 
the park. I entered the apartment, and stopped short in surprise. 
A gentleman lay upon a sofa, with his face turned from me. He 
rose and walked to the window, without noticing me. Tears were 
upon his cheeks, and despair was depicted in his countenance. He 
stood some time motionless, and then began walking up and down 
the room. He saw me and started ; I apologized for my intrusion, 
and turned to leave him. 

“Who are you! what do you want?” cried he in a loud voice, 
seizing me by the arm. 

“ T am the Chevalier Bernard, of Roche-Bernard, and I have just 
come from Brittany.” 

“T know, I know,” said he ; and pointing me to a seat he began to 
talk about my father and family, whom he seemed to know so well 
that I had no doubt he was the lord of the castle. 

“You are Monsieur de C 1 T asked. He rose, and said 
wildly, ‘* I was, but I am no longer, I am nothing now,” and see- 
ing me about to speak, added * not one word, not a single question !” 

“Sir,” said I, “* I have been an involuntary witness of your emo- 
tion, and if any thing in my power can be of service i 

“You are right,” replied he, “ you cannot change my fate, in- 
deed, but you can hear my last request—I ask nothing more.” 

He shut the door, took a seat by my side, and began: 

“You will not believe what I am going to tell you—I some- 
times almost doubt it myself. I was born in this castle. A younger 
brother, I had no prospect except to vegetate in the church, and yet 
my brain was filled with visions of ambition and glory. To the 
present I was blind, I lived only in the future. Thus passed 
many years. I was thirty, and yet—nobody! I sometimes heard 
of the authors whose works were the delight of Paris, and I en- 
vied thein their renown.” “ Ah,” I would say to myself, “ if I could 
but earn a name in literature!" “I had a servant, an old negro, 
who lived in the castle before I was born. People even said that 
he was present at the death of Marshal Fabert.” 

I made an exclamation of surprise at this, for I thought of the 
negro of whom the landlord spoke. 

“One day,” he continued, “1 was complaining bitterly of my 
obscure and worthless existence, and exclaimed ‘that I would 
give ten years of my life to become the first of our authors. * Ten 
years,’ said the old negro coolly, ‘that is paying too little for it, 
however, I will take your offer. Remember your bargain, I will 
stick to mine.’ I need not say that I was surprised at this lan- 
guage. I thought him in his dotage. A few days afterwards I 
went to Paris. I mingled in the society of men of letters. ‘Their 
example gave me courage, and I published several works, the suc- 
cess of which I will not stop to describe. All Paris rang with my 
praises, all the papers united to celebrate my name, and only yes- 
terday, my young friend, you admired it as much as any one.” 

Here my surprise made me ask, ** How, are you not the Duke 
de C——!" 

“No,” said he coolly. And I thought to myself, “a celebrated 
author? who can it be!’ Is it Marmontel? Is it D’Alembert? 
Is it Voltaire 1” 

My strange acquaintance proceeded : 

“The literary renown which I had so earnestly coveted was 
soon insufficient to satisfy a spirit as restless as mine. I aspired 
to higher fame, and I told Yago, the negro, who had followed me 
to Paris, there is no real glory, there is no deathless renown, 
save that which is earned in the pursuit of arms. What is a poet 
ora man of letters? To be a great captain, the leader of armies, 
this is the lot I covet, and to obtair: it, I would give ten of the 
years I have yet to live. ‘A bargain,’ said Yago, ‘I will take 
them ; they belong to me now, you will remember.’ I told you, you 
would not believe my story. You will think it all a dream, and yet 
the rank I once held, the soldiers I commanded, the fortresses I 
took, the victories which echoed through the whole of France, all 
this was my work, all this glory was once mine.” 

While he was walking up and down the room and talking thus, I 
was utterly confounded. “Who can he be ?” said I to myself ; “ can 
it be Marshal Coigny ? or the Duc de Richelieu? or Marshal Saxe ?” 

“Yago kept his promise,” continued he, “for five or six years 
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I enjoyed the noise and the smoke of military fame. But I soon 
grew weary of it, and longed for the only real solid happiness that 
earth can‘furnish. I sighed for wealth, for gold. And they were 
granted me, but on the same conditions. Fortune not only gratified 
my wishes, but went beyond them, lands, castles, gold, and jewels, 
all these were mine but this very morning. If you do not believe 
me, ask Yago—or wait, he will be here soon, and you will learn 
that what I say is true. This very morning, at break of day, I 
felt so feeble and helpless that I could hardly get up. I rang for 
my valet, and Yago came in. ‘ Yago,’ said I, ‘I cannot tell what 
is the matter with me.’ ‘Nothing strange,’ said he, ‘the hour 
approaches, the moments are numbered.’ ‘What hour, what mo- 
ment?’ I asked. ‘Don’t you understand? The Fates have des- 
tined for you a life of sixty years. You were thirty when we 
made our bargain.’ ‘ Yago, can you be in earnest?’ I asked in af- 
fright. ‘Certainly I am,’ was the answer. ‘ You have given five 
and twenty years of life for five of glory. You gave them to me, 
they are my property, and the years you have lost will now be added 
to mine.’ ‘What! was that the motive of your assistance’’ I asked. 
‘ Others have paid higher yet,’ said he; ‘witness Marshal Fabert.’ 
‘It cannot be, it is not true!’ said I. ‘As you please,’ answered 
he coolly, ‘but prepare, for you have only half an hour to live.’ 
«You are trifling with me.’ ‘ By no means, you have lived thirty- 
five years, and given up twenty-five. That balances the account.’ 
He turned to leave the room, and I felt my strength failing me. 
‘Yago, Yago, grant me a little while, only a few hours,’ I cried. 
* No, no,’ was his answer, ‘ it would be taking them off my own 
account, and I know the value of life too well for that. All the 
wealth of the world cannot pay for two hours of life.’ I could 
hardly speak, my blood seemed to curdle in my veins. ‘ Well 
then,’ I cried by a desperate effort, ‘take back the glory for which 
I have made myself a sacrifice. Only give me four hours more, 
and I will give up the wealth which I once coveted so eagerly.’ 
‘Very well,’ he replied, ‘ you have been a good master, und I am 
willing to do something for you ; you shall have them!’ This gave 
me fresh hope, and I went on, ‘ four hours, ’tis but a brief space ! 
Yago, Yago! give me four hours more, and I will renounce all 
my reputation in letters, all my dearly-prized fame as an author.’ 
‘ Four whole hours for that!’ cried the negro scornfully. * You 
ask too much, but never mind, as it is a last favour, you shall have 
them!’ ‘No, not the last favour,’ I rejoined, clasping my hands. 
‘Yago! I beg, I entreat, give me but till to-night, but this one 
day, and I will give up my fame in arms, my exploits, my victories, 
my glory, and let them be blotted out for ever from the memory of 
man! This day—only this one day—this is the sum of my earthly 
wishes.’ ‘You take advantage of my good nature, and want me 
to make a onesided bargain,’ was his answer. ‘ However, out of 
regard for your family, I will give you till sun-down. After this 
you need not ask for any more indulgence. Farewell. At that 
time I will call for you.’ And then he left me, and this day, this 
day on which we meet, is the last of my life. I shall never again 
behold yonder bright sky, yonder green fields and sparkling waters. 
I shall never again drink in the balmy breath of spring. Fool, fool 
that ] was! The gifts that God bestows upon all mankind, those that 
I once despised and spurned, J now prize beyond all things else, and 
but for my folly they might have been mine for five and twenty long 
years more! See yonder peasants at their daily task—what would 
I not give to share their toil and hunger! But alas! I have nothing 
to give, and nothing to hope for—nothing, not even misery.” 

At this moment a bright sunbeam fell upon his haggard fea- 
tures: he grasped my arm convulsively, and exclaimed : 

“See, see! how bright the sun is! yet I must quit it! Ah, let 
me at least enjoy it while I can, and lose no portion of this soft 
and lovely day—this day, which for me, will have no morrow!” 

With these words he rushed from the room into the park, and 
was lost to my sight in a moment. To tell the truth, I did not feel 
much inclined to follow him. I threw myself on the sofa, fairly 
bewildered by what I had seen and heard. I got up; I walked 
about to satisfy myself that I was awake, and not dreaming. Pre- 
sently the door opened, and a servant announced— 

** Here is my master, the Duc de C——.” 

“‘T was not at home,” he said, “I have been to town to consult 
a physician about my brother, the Count de C = 

‘Is he dangerously ill?” I inquired. 

“He is not,” said the Duke, “ but the ambitious fancies in which 
he vsed to indulge when he was a young man have turned his 
brain. His madness consists in fancying that every day is the last 
one of his life.” 

Every thing was now explained. 

‘* Now let us attend to your affairs,” pursued the Duke. “ Let 
us see what we can do to push you in the world. We will go to 
Versailles next month, and I will present you at court.”’ 

“T am very grateful for your kindness, my lord duke, and I beg 
to express my thanks, while I decline it.” 

‘* How is this! will you give up the eourt—all your prospects !"" 

* Yes, sir."’ 

“But consider a moment. With my assistance your progress 
will be rapid. With a little attention and patience—in the course 
of ten years or so———”’ 

“Ten years gone!” cried I. 

“ Well, what of that?” he asked in astonishment. ‘Is that pay- 
ing too dear for rank, wealth, and glory ? Come, come, let us go to 
Versailles.” 








“No, my lord duke, I am going back to Brittany, and beg you 
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to accept my thanks and those of my family for your attention.” 

“ This is madness !”’ said the Duke. 

“This is wisdom !” said I to myself, thinking of what I had that 
day heard. 

The next morning I was on the road. Oh! with what delight 
did I behold again my ancient castle of Roche-Bernard, the stately 
trees of my park, and the bright sun of Brittany! There I found 
my mother, my sisters, and happiness—which has never since de- 
serted me, for, eight days afterwards I married Henrietta. 


—_—_—_—_—_—————————————— 
FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 





TOUR THROUGH SCOTLAND. 


On Tuesday the first of September we started for Melrose by 
the Blucher coach at twelve o’clock, and arrived at five with an 
appetite which any one would have envied, and which is easily ob- 
tained by a ride across those bleak hills, some of which are nearly 
one thousand feet above the level of the sea. We had a most com- 
fortable dinner in the King’s Arms inn, after which Charlie and I 
walked out on a voyage of discovery. Our first bent was towards 
the far-famed and ciassic abbey, which splendid ruin we looked 
upon and admired outside, but left a more minute inspection of it 
till the morning. Had it been moonlight I have no doubt that with 
the recollection of Sir Walter Scott’s description of Melrose Ab- 
bey by moonlight in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, we should have 
been happy to avail ourselves of it. You remember the lines :— 


«If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are dark in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white, &c. &c. &c. 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the howlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair.” 
As it was, we wandered round the village, then to the banks of the 
‘Tweed, I drawing as many of the country folks into conversation 
as I could by talking to them in the southern dialect, much to the 
amusement of Charlie, who could not understand a word they said. 
In the morning, after a most substantial breakfast, we set out, ac- 
companied by Mrs. W , Jessie, and the two daddies, to visit 
Melrose Abbey, and certainly I never visited a ruin more exquisite, 
more interesting, or more calculated to carry the mind back to the 
days of old, so fraught is its history with tales of the days gone by. 
It was founded in 1136, by David the First, and dedicated to St. 
Mary. The architecture is Gothic, and of the most florid descrip- 
tion, and the fine preservation in which some of the most beauti- 
fully ornamented capitals still remain is wonderful, when we think 
of the many years that have rolled on since they were formed. The 
keeper of the Abbey is a character, and has been in his situation 
for upwards of thirty years. He is a great enthusiast in drawing 
and architecture, and from his drawings most of the engravings of 
the ruins have been made—he has a room fitted up in his own 
house very beautifully, with ornaments moulded from those in the 
Abbey, and with many drawings of the Abbey from different points. 
He is of course acquainted with every stone of the building, and 
with every point from which the ruin can be seen to most advan- 
tage. The morning was rather cloudy, which vexed him a little, as 
he wished us to see every thing in as much glory as possible. He 
said, “‘ Aye, man, its bonny aneugh, but we want the light and 
shade, man; if the sun wad only keep out a bit, we wad be a’ the 
better o’t,” and sure enough in a few minutes the sun did keek out, 
much to John Bower's satisfaction, and not less to our gratification, 
for the appearance of the ruin was much improved thereby, and 
by the light of the sun we might almost have applied that part of 
Sir Walter's moonlight description : 
“ The moon on the east oriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone.”’ 
John Bower, the said character who, I before mentioned, is the 
keeper of the Abbey, repeated these lines with great enthusiasm 
when pointing out the “east oriel” to us. He drew our attention 
to a group of stones opposite the “ east oriel,"* in the middle of the 
aisle, and said, * Here is the stone Sir Walter Scott always sat 
upon when he brought his friends to see the Abbey, and when they 
were climbing up the stairs Sir Walter always sat here leaning 
upon his staff, and his dog lying at his feet almost always looking 
up in his face.” Having learned that Charlie was from America, 
he mentioned the time when his great coontryman, as he called 
Washington Irving, visited the Abbey along with Sir Walter ; and 
there, he said, pointing to a stone in the wall on which was this 
inscription, ‘ Here lyes the race of the hous of Zair;” there is 
what he thought more of than any thing else he saw in the Abbey. 
This is one of many tomb-stones within the church, belonging to 
the principal families in the neighbourhood. In one of the chapels 
lie the mortal remains of the family of Pringle of Whytbauk, an 
ancient border family; and there is a tomb erected in 1830, the 
letters of which are most beautifully cut, and the sculptured work 
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exquisitely finished by a common stone-mason of the village. 

While we were standing in St. Mary’s Aisle, close by the marble 
slab which covers the remains of one of Scotland's kings, Alexan- 
der the II. interred here in 1249, and on which the vizard Michael 
Scott used to hold sundry midnight meetings with Auld Clootie, 
alias his Satanic majesty, the clock struck ten—a clock which has 
stood, ay, and gone too, in that tower for upwards of one hundred 
and eighty years. The effect of that solitary bell tolling the hour 
in that place of the dead was melancholy in the extreme. 

We afterwards climbed up the ancient stairs till we reached the 
top of the tower, where hangs the single bell, and from which we 
had a splendid view of all the country round. I should have men- 
tioned that close by the spot where the high altar stood, the heart 
of King Robert the Bruce was buried, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt of his friend the Douglas to convey it to the Holy Land, ac- 
cording to the request of the monarch himself. The Eildon Hills 
tower over the village of Melrose directly to the south of it, and 
are remarkable for this fact, that although there are now three 
summits, once upon a time in days gone by there was only one, 
but one night the devil bothered Michael Scott the wizard to give 
him something to do, when he immediately set him to work to 
cleave the Eildon Hill into three, and before morning the work was 
done—so says popular tradition, and I have no doubt it is a fact— 
John Bower swears to it. We wandered through the church-yard 
which surrounds the Abbey, and saw many very ancient tombs, 
and among them one erected to the memory of Tam Purdie, an old 
servant of Sir Walter Scott, and his constant attendant in all his 
rambles for the greater part of his life. In another part John Bower 
pointed out the tomb of a Captain Ormiston, who was the Captain 
Clutterbuck of Sir Walter, and as John said, “ a queer devil of a 
body he was.” We left this besutiful relic of antiquity with regret, 
but wishing to make the most of our time, we started for Abbotts- 
ford, which lies three or four miles to the west of Melrose, upon 
the edge of Tweed’s banks, hetween that river and the public road. 

With what feelings of melancholy pleasure does one approach 
the house erected and inhabited by one of the mightiest minds that 
ever wielded pen in this nether world. Although the grounds 
around the house are most tastefully laid out, and every thing one 
can rest an eye upon full of interest and beauty, yet I could not 
help fancying there was a gloom hanging over the house as if it 
lamented that its mighty master was now laid low among the dust, 
the common dust of the earth. Abbottsford is of an irregular cas- 
tellated form, and the fancy of its immortal founder has been indulged 
to a great extent by stones from various old buildings, castles, gaols, 
etc. many of which are carved with armorial bearings, inscriptions, 
heads, etc. By the side of the gateway by which visiters enter 
hangs a pair of jougs, an instrument which is usually found at the 
doors of old country churches, and is used for confining by the neck 
all offenders against the laws of morality, and making them do 
penance by standing in that pleasant situation while the congrega- 
tion assemble. The door of the old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, or the 
Heart of Midlothian, as it was called, is in a wall at one end of the 
house, but is apparently never used. In front of the west part of 
the house stands the etone fountain which formerly stood upon 
the cross of Edinburgh, and which on occasions of rejoicing was made 
to play with wine. On the right of the door leading into the house 
is an effigy, in marble, of his dog Maida, with the inscription upon it, 

** Marmorea nunc dormis sub imagine, Maida, 
Ad januam domini ; sit tibi terra levis.” 
On entering by this door we find ourselves in a hall filled with 
many interesting curiosities, suite of armour of various kinds, 
lances, swords, daggers, stirrups, &c. of all nations and all ages. 
Near the ceiling along the wall are many shields and escutcheons, 
with the armorial bearings of Sir Walter's family and kindred, and 
the heraldic distinctions of many border families of renown, with 
this inscription: ‘* These be the coat armories of the clainies and 
chief men of name, wha keepit the marches of Scotland in the 
auld tyme for the Kynge. Trewe was they in their tyme, and in 
their defense God them defendit.” ‘The floor is of black and white 
marble from the Hebrides, worked in a mosaic form. On a table 
in the hall, whereon lies a book for the insertion of visiters’ names, 
there is a request in Sir Walter's own hand-writing that visiters 
will touch nothing. The keeper was anxious to impress on my 
mind that it was Sir Walter’s own hand, but I needed not to be 
told that, I knew it well. The walls of this interesting apartment 
are panelled with richly carved oak from the Palace of Dunferm- 
line. You may imagine how gratified we were by walking through 
the various rooms, adorned as they are by pictures of the most in- 
teresting kind by many of the most celebrated masters, and fur- 
nished with taste and elegance without gaudiness. In the drawing- 
room there is a set of chairs and a magnificent cabinet presented 
by George the IV. There is also the original sust, by Chantrey, of 
Sir Walter, from which so many casts have been taken, and which 
are hacked about on the heads of the Italian boys in New-York, as 
well as every other city in the universe where Sir Walter is known. 
And here above the fireplace is a full length portrait of the present 
Sir Walter Scott, in his military uniform, painted by my friend 
William Allan. In the study we saw the table he used to sit at, 
and the chair he sat on and penned many of his immortal produc- 
tions, and in a small closet close by, are the clothes Sir Walter 
wore previous to his decease, which of course we could not but 
feel a deep interest in gazing on—they consist of a short green coat 
with metal buttons, @ striped vest, plaid trowsers, thick shoes, and 
au old white hat, which, together with his gude staff, are all depo- 
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sited in a glass case for their preservation—were they not, they 
would assuredly vanish by degrees. In a small room called the 
armoury, there are many interesting articles, such esa long Spanish 
musket, which belonged to Rob Roy, and which has his initials R. 
M. C. (Robert Magregor Campbell) round the touch-hole; » pistol 
of Claverhouse, the hunting-bottle of James VI. Bonaparte's pis- 
tols, found in his carriage after the battle of Waterloo, etc. I 
could dwell long on Abbottsford and its enchanting neighbourhood, 
but must leave it, or my paper will be full. We left it, and went 
to call upon a friend who lives on the same side of the Tweed, 
about a mile beyond, and just as we arrived at his house (Faddon- 
side) he was stalking up from the river with a splendid salmon, 
weighing thirteen pounds one ounce, which he had just hooked with 
the fly, and which took him about three quarters of an hour to land, 
it having been hooked by the back. We were nothing loath to ac- 
cept of his invitation to stay to dinner and partake of the salmon ; 
and as there happened to be a party of friends engaged to dine 
with him, we passed a delightful afternoon, and evening too, stayed 
all night and next day, when in the evening he drove us back to 
Melrose, we having despatched our machine on the previous day. 

A short time after we left Abbottsford, Lord John Russell and a 
party of Lord Minto's family arrived to visit it. Lord John has 
disappointed much the whigs of Edinburgh and Glasgow by refu- 
sing to be dined by them—he is not going near either the one or 
the other. On the Friday we drove to Dryburgh Abbey, which has 
been in its day a splendid edifice—it was founded in 1150, also, it 
is supposed, by David I. In St. Mary's Aisle, forming the right 
shoulder of the church, lies the great Sir Walter Scott, having been 
buried here in the burial-place of his ancestors, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1832. There is no inscription, nor needs there one. The 
remains of Lady Scott lie beyond him, next the wall. The chapter- 
house is in tolerable preservation, and on entering it judge of our 
surprise when we beheld, all along the walls, stucco figures of all 
the men of note of ancient and modern times. They were placed 
there by the proprietor, the Earl of Buchan, and do not sey much 
for his taste. It put me in mind of once entering the cell of a poor 
crazy old woman in a lunatic asylum in Ireland, and seeing a pro- 
cession of monks she had formed of little dolls. The rain fell in 
torrents while we were here—in fact it was as effective as any of 
the showers you get up in America, which caused Charlie to ex- 
claim against the name of Dryburgh, as not being appropriate. 

We now drove on to Jedburgh, and visited the ruin of its Abbey, 
which, though not so elaborate in its architecture as Melrose, is 
more picturesque than any of the other abbeys from its fine situa- 
tion. It was founded by David I. in 1118, and is considered a fine 
specimen of the Saxon and early Gothic style of architecture. The 
Goths of Jedburgh have made a parish church of the part that re- 
mains entire. It were to be wished that another Earl of Hertford, 
who burned and destroyed so many of the abbeys in 1545, the bar- 
barian! would come and lay this absurd-looking patchwork low. 
Professor Espy is here at present, and I have observed his name in 
all the books at the different abbeys, etc. where visiters insert their 
names, and also the names of many from the United States. 

After seeing Jedburgh Abbey we drove out to dinner at Hundo- 
lee, the residence of a friend of mine, Mr. David Brown, a genuine 
good fellow, one of the best farmers on the border, and a prince of 
hospitality. With his wife and her sister, who sing very well, we 
passed the evening delightfully in song, and crack, and dance ; and 
the bumpers of right gude whiskey toddy that went round after 
supper was a caution. We slept there all night, and left at half 
past six in the morning, 80 as to reach Melrose in time for the 
coach at nine. After swallowing a hurried breakfast we mounted, 
and reached Edinburgh at two o'clock, and got our letters and 
newspapers by the Great Western. 

After dinner I took Charlie over a great part of the old town of 
Edinburgh, visited the castle, &c. with all of which he was mighti- 
ly pleased, and often astonished. 

On Sunday morning we ascended to the top of Arthur's Seat, a 
hill about nine hundred feet above the level of the sea, and was 
rewarded for our toil by as fine a view of cultivated lands, green 
hills, splendid buildings, seas, rivers, and lochs, as ever man had 
the good fortune to throw an eye upon. We descended to the an- 
cient village of Duddingston, once famous for the cooking of sheeps’ 
heads, lunched with an old friend, and then walked home to dinner, 
for which we had a glorious appetite; and so good bye. 

——————— 
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THE WORKS OF DRAMATIC WRITERS, 
BY MRS. C. A. STEVENS, 


COMPARISONS OF THE THREE DRAMATIC WRITERS. 
Having made, I trust, a not unhappy selection from the works of 




















the three principal dramatic writers of the day, as well as two of the 
immortal Shakspeare, and one of Lord Byron's, I shall now endeavour 
to offer a few remarks on their respective abilities ae dramatists, 
My only object in commencing my criticisms with Shakespeare 
was simply this, that as every enlightened person in the New 
World as well as the Old must of necessity be conversant with his 








plays, I could, by so commencing, the better prove my capability 
for the undertaking, as from the justice of my analysis of those 
pieces my readers would be enabled to judge of my fairness in 
regard to the subsequent ones, with which they could not possibly 
be #0 conversant :— 
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Ass drematic writer, 1 place Lord Byron entirely « on one side ; | 
though far be it fog me to say that, had he properly cultivated his , 
dramatic genius, he would not have arrived at the same degree of | 
excellence which he reached in his varied and various poems ; but 
to be a good dramatic writer, a steadiness of purpose, of intention, 
and of plot, is requisite. A splendidly sublime description will, in 
reading, thrill the soul, rivet the attention, absorb the senses, and 
carry away the feelings until we feel the tear starting to the eye, | 
and we cannot lay aside the volume before we are in possession vad 
the sequel to the event, the narration of which has sointerested us. | 
But it is entirely different with the Drama : the same circumstances 
which engage our attention in the closet, would be dull, stale, and | 
unprofitable on the stage ; thus it is with Wurner, nothing but the | 
exquisite acting of Mr. Macready cause the piece to succeed at all, 
and yet, as we have seen, as a poem it is beautiful. 

In Sheridan Knowles we have all the requisites combined to. 
make a good dramatic writer. In his plays (and they are nume- 
rous) no vulgarisms appear, as is but too common with works 
of this kind—the plain language of common sense (and at times | 
great elegance an well) breathes through every line ; some of his | 
characters are go true to nature, as to entitle them to comparison | 
with those of our immortal Bard himself. 

I purposely select two of his plays, the most opposite in cha- 
racter, the better to show the varied excellence of his talents. In | 
Woman's Wit, the highest polish of finished society is displayed ; 
the ball-room elegance, the chaste purity of the well-educated wo- 
man—she who in her refinement of intellect sheds a halo around 
her ; likewise in the character of man, the noblest principles which 
can adorn him in this admirable play shines forth with every attri- 
bute which can shed new glory on the manly character, and like- 
wise appears in the most debased and wretched lights which can | 
degrade a human being. 

In the Wrecker’s Daughter the scenes are altogether different ; 
their incidents occur in the lowest sphere of life. More abject 
beings than were to be found amongst the smugglers of the English 
coast could not exist ; these are the characters drawn by Sheridan | 
Knowles, as true to nature in the one instance as in the other. 

It were, methinks, scarcely fair to draw a comparison between She- 
ridan Knowles as a dramatist, and any other writer ; still as two gen- 
tlemen, the one eminent as a barrister, the other as a novelist, have 
entered the field, we may, without presumption, venture to do so. 

From the pen of Sergeant ‘l'alfourd we have had, at present, but 
two plays, both of which are founded on history. The first (Ion) 
is strictly classic, strictly in keeping with the heathen era. The 
land of idolatry was then the most refined ; learning was beginning 
to dawn ; mankind, created for better purposes than the mere idola- 
trous worship of inanimate objects, was fast asserting his rights to 
hold a better scale in the wise economy of nature. The last of his 
plays, Glencoe, is true to the plot which he therein delineates ; the 
honest bluntness of the Scottish character, with the deep attach- 
ment they ever entertain for their chief and their clan are well drawn. 
Still is there in both plays a lack of dramatic effect ; we fear they 
will not be handed down to posterity with the same celebrity as 
will those of Sheridan Knowles. In Jon there is a want of 

in the scene where his father is stabbed—where he be- 
holds the life-blood of his newly-found parent ebbing fast ; still is 
there a sickliness of manner not at all consonant with the situation, 
which is certainly one of the deepest interest. Most true it is that 
according tothe manner in which the character is personified will 
our impressions take place ; and perhapsif, in the acting of it, more 
of the hero were infused into Ion, we might 4 little better love the 
play ; still is there throughout a chaste purity of language, while the 
whole of the characters are well drawn. 

As regards Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, he is without exception 
the most delightful novelist that ever existed. ‘This, it will be con- 
tended, is speaking on too wide a scale when we have the inimi- 
table Sir Walter Scott so fresh in our recollection; but all Ars no- 
vels originated in history; he has been very correct as to dates, 
very as to historical facts, his characters are beautifully ori- 
ginal, language, though seldom elegant, is always that of 
plain common sense ; but Bulwer is in essence the whole—his cha- 
racters are likewise true to nature—all, too, perfectly original ; 
his plots are (save in a few instances) the creations of his own 
fertile brain; yet, spite of all, he is not as a dramatist equal to 
Knowles. ‘The leading incidents of the Lady of Lyons are taken | 
from real life; the poetry Of the play is beautiful ; but after all it | 
is but poetry. Macready’s delineation of Claude Melnotte I re- 
gret to say I never witnessed, but Mr. C. Kean’s I have. The first 
night he ever played the part I had the pleasure of acting with 
him, and I cannot well conceive any thing more perfect than the 
Claude Melnotte of Charles Kean, it is the *‘ beau ideal” of what 
our fancy pictured. 

In Richelieu we find all the craft, all the subtlety of the wary 
diplomatist, the finished statesman of the French court; but the ge- 
nuine feelings of human nature are wanting. The Sea Captain is 
most ably written, but the main plot is unnatural ; it can scarcely 
become a favourite play. To complete a just eritique we must lay 
aside all personal feeling, all party prejudice. 

I have had the pleasure to meet Sheridan Knowles in society. 
To Sergeant Talfourd I am an entire stranger, save by reputation ; 
but [have been favoured with the kind services of Sir E. L. Bulwer, 
still must I be impartial, and therefore pronounce (as far as my 


|| what was their object in thus hurrying madly onward, and like a roll- 





poor judgment goes) that Sheridan Knowles is most decidedly the 
first dramatist of the English stage. 











SPIRIT OF “THE AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


—— 


From Burton's Gentleman's Magazine. 











LA DANSEUSE. 





A SKETCH BY A PHILADELPHIAN., 


Tue great town bell had just tolled seven of the clock on the | 


evening of the twenty-eighth of June, of the year of our Lord 1840, | 


when I found myself suddenly surrounded by and carried along | 
with an immense concourse of people in the middle of one of the 
—or rather the most fashionable street of the ultra-aristocratic city 
of P. , and, before I had time to discover from whence all these 
persons came, what they had been doing, or were going to do, and 








ing snow-ball, gathering as it goes, completely taking possession of | 
and sweeping up all poor and inoffensive pedestrians, there was I, 
nolens volens, positively forced up the steps of a public building, 
which, by a singularly fortuitous knowledge of locality, I discovered 
to be the theatre. I involuntarily raised my eyes towards the 
affiches, which liberally adorned the stone pillars, and then and | 
there a light instantaneously dawned upon my benighted faculties. 
The eighth wonder of the world !—the transcendent disciple of 
Taglioni!—the illustrious danseuse ’—the far-famed E r had 
taken the town by storm, and on ¢his night was to make her third | 
appearance. Was it then possible that I, who was wont to be so 
decided an admirer of grace and beauty—that J had positively for- 
gotten that such a being existed! Nothing loath at this, my invo- 
luntary association with these (pro tem.) enthusiastic patronizers 
of the most nimble of her sex whom, Goth that I was, I had not 
yet seen, (to have confessed which fact would undoubtedly have 
been death to my caste—my future position in society,)I made my 
way onward, merely using an occasional exertion with my elbows, 
in order to ensure the safety of my bones, reached the box-office, 
made the necessary deposit, and left the chance of a seat to hood- 
winked fortune. And small, indeed, was that chance; the pit al- 
ready presenting a perfect sea of eager, up-turned faces, glowing 
with heat and excitement—every eye on the qui vive for the raising 
of the curtain, whose envied canvass alone stood between them and 
the fair object of their enthusiastic admiration. Every box in the 
house rapidly filling with happy, smiling beings, gliding gracefully 
into their places, with many a rich bouquet of rare and brilliant 
flowers, destined for the beauteous queen of the night, La Belle 
E——r. The attendant cavaliers, with their flowing locks of every 
shade and variety, from black and brown to invisible flaxen, making 
an abundant exhibition of delicately-hued gloves, chains, or lorg- 
nettes, etc. Matrons, coifle a la E 
the night before, worn a singularly elegant lace arrangement, which | 
bid fair to make the fortunes of one or two French milliners, being | 
now the reigning mode, and fluttering on the heads of half the mer- 
chants’ wives in town. Here and there might be distinguished the 
moustached countenance of some would-be-thought ambassador, 
gravely gazing through his lorgnette at a lovely face in an opposite 
box, or sweeping it round the entire front, so as to take in the éout 
ensemble the effect of that magnificent array of female loveliness 
which is so conspicuously observable at our theatres on an occasion 
like that of which I am writing, when all the city contains that is 
most fair and beautiful there assemble to admire and—to be ad- 
| mired. Here shone the silver hairs of some venerable sire, who, 
for a loved and petted child, thus condemned himself to sit for 
hours in patient martyrdom, tortured by the dazzling gas-lights, 
) stunned by the deafening applause, and blind to the graceful dan- 
cer’s feats of astounding agility, every one of which had already 
| caused eyes to sparkle and cheeks to flush in wondering, breath- | 
| less admiration ! 

At length, by dint of that patient exertion which alone ensures 
the accomplishment of our desires, I succeeded in wedging myself 
into the crowded lobby, amid a host of young men. Where one’s 
physical comfort is so materially affected by the close approxima- 
tion of one’s neighbour's salient elbows and pedal extremities, it is 
almost beyond one’s endurance to maintain that mental indifference 
to corporeal suffering which is so necessary to the proper estima- 
tion of a perforinance like that which was about to be exhibed by 
hundreds of eager, panting, excited heholders. 

At last, after a well-played overture, to which an entire indiffe- 
rence was manifested by a greater part of the audience, who in 
the meantime amused themselves by conversing in a key that led | 
to a strong suspicion of universal deafness, the rattling of castanets | 
was heard ; at which most interesting sound a tremulous, impatient | 
nervousness seemed, like an electric shock, to be communicated | 
throughout the whole of that densely packed assemblage. For my 
own part, from the general excitement this peerless creature had 
created, I almost expected to see nothing more or less than the | 
embodiment of an ethereal essence ! or a winged vapour !—a float- 
ing cloud! or, as some one has gracefully said, a smoke curl—(en 
costume)—so there I stood, with head stretched out and mouth half 
open, “‘on the tip-toe of expectation,” while already the impatient 
rapping of gentlemen’s canes and tapping of ladies’ fans announced 
the approach of the cynosure of every eye, who, as the curtain rose 
to deafening plaudits and waving of handkerchiefs, like the flutter- 
ing of white-winged birds, was discovered in an attitute whose ex- 
quisite lightness, grace, and beauty at once set all criticism at defi- 
ance, and held the audience in an open-mouthed ecstasy of delight, 
while biocle, lorgnette and eye-glass shone, protruded, and sparkled 























— —————S — 

| before a thousand wondering eyes! Was it possible ! ' Could this 
| creature—who seemed actually to float upon the air—whose fairy 

limbs, disdaining all drapery of a sublunary texture, shone through 
| their dreamy vesture like rose-leaves through a mist—could she 
| be of the earth, earthly '!—in short, one of ourselves? Was that 

|| fair and graceful form nourished by the same coarse viands? Did 
| vile beef and vulgar pork and mutton ever soil those ruby lips, 
| now only parted to disclose a row of glittering pearls? and were 
tea and coffee her only nectar? But how shall I describe that atti- 
tude of visionary beauty? With one leg—no, one articulated ex- 
tremity, (for delicacy forbids the mention of these material adjuncts, 
the ear being far more easily offended than the eye, whose posses- 
sor “ gazes his or her fill, and comes and comes again,” while the 
same fastidious damsel who talks of the substantials of her piano- 


|| forte, would sit for hours lost in a dream of rapturous delights, 


spell-bound by the voluptuous movements and elegant contour of 
a fashionable dancer's well-moulded limbs ;) with one articulated 
extremity, then, midway between heaven and earth, the other 
scarcely touching the ground—her white arms, like rays of light, 
thrown upwards—her small classical head crowned with fragrant 
flowers—her full, beautiful and speaking eye—her beaming smile— 
| her dazzling teeth—the arch playfulness of her whole manner—it 
was too much for the susceptible audience, who once more testified 
their excessive admiration of extravagant contortions, in a tremen- 
dous and prolonged burst of applause, succeeded by an interval of 
the most profound and breathless attention. Not a whisper—not 
a breath—not a sound; you might have heard the fluttering of a 
moth! Look! with what intensity is every eye fixed on the form 
of that light and fairy-like creature, as she moves before them in a 
wonderful succession of classically elegant attitudes. She floats ! 
she flies! she melts !—she is the air! A flower would not bend 
beneath her feet! With what beauteous smiles she now rewards 
the spell-bound audience ; never for one moment losing that pecu- 
liarly amiable expression at once so interesting and so fascinating ! 
But stay! what is she about to do now? With one limb flung out 
upon the air, as if disdaining to associate with its companion—that 
companion (we studiously avoid the offensive word) almost ready 
to follow it—she commences an astonishing rotary motion. Round 
and round, and round she flies—she whirls faster and faster—she 
is invisible ! I see her no longer !—she is lost in a mist! My eyes 
ache! my brain turns !—look on it again I dare not! * * * * * 
Ah! 'tis over; and now behold her, firm and motionless, upon the 
extremest edge of her white satin shoe, while the people, worked 
up toa perfect phrenzy of delight, applaud and shout until the very 
building seems to shake with the deafening tumult. Loud cries of 
“bravo! bravo!” burst from the hirsute lips of the long-locked 


r, for the great artiste had, || young gentlemen, who seemed to rival each other in the vigour and 


earnestness with which they proved themselves worshippers at the 
feet of La Belle E r. Great, indeed, was the flutter and ex- 
citement among the fairer portion of the audience—loud and fre- 
quent their exclamations of “ wonderful! beautiful! exquisite ! 
divine ’”’ while here and there rose a base accompaniment from the 
stentorian lungs of the before-mentioned stout individuals, who 
studiously laboured with hands, canes, and voices, until a decidedly 
vulgar humidity gathered upon their shining brows, only to be re- 
moved by the assiduous application of their staring red and yellow 
pocket-handkerchiefs. But, unheard-of wonder! the lovely enchan- 
tress of the night ix still balancing on her fairy foot, with that irre- 
sistible smile still radiating from her ruddy lips, her vapour-like 
drapery still caressed by the fluttering zephyrs. ‘ Encore! en- 
core ! encore!” How can they reward her for thus overtaxing her 
astounding powers ! solely for their gratification, too? such super- 
human generosity! What can they do to prove their gratitude ’ 
A sudden commotion is observed among the eli/e in the stage-box. 
Heads are seen to approximate, and “ nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles ’’ come thicker and faster. Ah! the result of all this extraor- 
dinary emeute is the purchase of a magnificent diamond ring, which, 
on the following morning, is to be laid at the feet of the illustrious 
danseuse by a committee of sixteen of the most distinguished literati 
of the city ; and as the motion of these zealous patronizers of the 
ballet was brought in with a xemine contradicente, they once more 
turned their faces towards the fair object of their convention, each 
looking as if he had performed some important service to the state, 
every man an inch taller at least, assuming an air of importance 
and dignity that would not have sat ill on the broad shoulders of 
Prince Ernest. What was the genius of a Kemble, a Siddons, or 
a Kean, compared to that of the exquisite E——r! What were 
their intellectual efforts compared to her physical? As dust to 
gold !—as water to wine !—as sand to the diamond! ‘The divine 
F——-y’s premier pas had elicited more enthusiastic applause than 
did ever their impassioned bursts of feeling—their mighty power 
“to melt and mould the human heart at will.’’ In the meantime la 
bella ballerina continued to hold the infatuated people in her toils ; 
every new attitude calling forth groans of ecstasy and shouts of de- 
light. Never did the excitement languish for a moment, and at 
length, as the finale—the denouement—the winding-up approach- 
ed, they rose, man, woman, and child, and ae the magnificent E 
attained the acme of perfection, and concluded her performance in 
an attitude that would have taxed the powers of a Grimaldi, or a 
Gabriel Ravel, wreaths and bouquets of rare and beautiful flowers 
fell from the eager hands of their late possessors in brilliant show- 
ers around her, and amid the tremendous acclamations of the phren- 
zied multitude, she was crowned—yea, crowned ! like Cwsar in the 
capitol! ! 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Our facetious friend,“ Tittlebat Tit has d but not con- 








THE DEATH OF A SCHOOL-BOY. 
From Master Humphrey's Clock, by Boz. 
He was a very young boy ; quite a little child. His hair still 


hung in curls about his face, and his eyes were very bright ; but 
their light was of heaven, not earth. ‘The schoolmaster took a 


seat beside him, and stooping over the pillow, whispered his name. || 
The boy sprung up, stroked his face with his hand, and threw his | 
wasted arms around his neck, crying out that he was his dear, kind | 


friend. 

“| hope I always was. 
poor schoolmaster. 

“ Who is that ?” said the boy, seeing Nell. ‘I am afraid to kiss 
her, lest I should make her ill. Ask her to shake hands with me.” 

The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little languid 
hand in hers. Releasing his again after a time, the sick boy laid 
him gently down. 

“You remember the garden, Harry,” whispered the schoolmas- 
ter, anxious to rouse him, for a dullness seemed gathering upon the 
child, “and how pleasant it used to be in the evening time? You 
must make haste to visit it again, for I think the very flowers have 
missed you, and are less gay than they used tobe. You will come 
soon, my dear, very soon now—wont you ?” 

The boy smiled faintly—so very, very faintly—and put his hand 
upon his friend’s gray head. He moved his lips too, but no voice 
came from them; no, net a sound. 

In the sileace that ensued, the hum of distant voices borne upon 
the evening air came floating through the open window. ‘* What's 
that?” said the sick child, opening his eyes. 

“The boys at play upon the green.” 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow and tried to wave it 
above his head ; but the feeble arm dropped powerless down. 

“Shall I do it?” said the schoolmaster. 

“ Please wave it at the window,” was the faint reply. ‘* Tie it 
to the lattice. Some of tiem may see it there. Perhaps they'll 
think of me, and look this way.” 

He raised his head and glanced from the fluttering signal to his 
idle bat, that lay with slate and book and other boyish property 
upon atable in the room. And then he faid him softly down once 
more, and asked if the little girl were there, for he could not see 
her. 

She stepped forward, and pressed the passive hand that lay upon 
the coverlet. The two old friends and companions—for such they 
were, though they were man and child—held each other in a long 
embrace, and then the little scholar turned his face towards the 
wall and fell asleep. 

The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, holding the small 
cold hand in his and chafing it. It was but the hand of a dead 
child! He felt that; and yet he chafed it still, and could not lay 


it down. 


I meant to be, heaven knows,” said the 


UNIFORMITY OF NATURE. 


The larks now carol the same song and in the same key as when 
Adam first turned his enraptured ear to catch the moral. The owl 
first hooted in B flat; and it still loves the key, and screams through 
no other octaves. In the same key has ever ticked the death- 
watch; while all the three noted chirps of the cricket have ever 
been in B, since Tubal Cain first heard them in his smithy, or the 
Israelites in their ash-ovens. Never has the buz of the gnat risen 
above the second A ; nor that of the house-fly’s wing sunk below 
the first F. Sound had at first the same connection with colour as 
it has now; and the right angle of light’s incidence might as much 
produce a sound on the first turrets of Cain's city, as it is now said 
to do on one of the Pyramids. ‘The tulip, in its first bloom in 
Noah's garden, emitted heat four and a half degrees above the 
atmosphere, as it does at the present day. The stormy petrel as 
much delighted to sport amongst the first billows which the Indian 
ocean ever raised as it does now. In the first migration of birds 
they passed from north to south, and fled over the narrowest part 
of the seas, as they will this autumn. The cuckoo and the nightin- 
gale first began their song together, analagous to the beginning of 
our April, in the days of Nimrod. Birds that lived on flies laid 
bluish eggs in the days of Joseph, as they will two thousand years 
hence, if the sun should not fall from his throne, or the earth not 
break her harness from the planetary car. ‘The first bird that was 
caged oftener sung in adagio than in its natural spirit. Corals have 
ever grown edgeways to the ocean stream. Eight millions two 
hundred and eighty thousand animalcul could as well live in a drop 
of water in the days of Seth as now. Flying insects had on their coats 
of mail in the days of Japhet, over which they have ever waved 
plumes of more gaudy feathers than the peacock ever dropped. The 
bees that afforded Eve her first honey made their combs hexagonal ; 
and the first house-fly produced twenty millions eighty-three hun- 
dred and twenty eggs in one year, as she does at present. ‘The first 
jump of the first flea was two hundred times its own length, as it was 
the last summer. ‘There was iron enough in the blood of the first 
forty-two men to make a ploughshare, as there is to-day, from 
whatever country or men you collect. The lungs of Abel contained 
acoil of vital matter one hundred and fifty-nine feet square, as 
mine ; and the first inspiration of Adam consumed seventeen cubic 
inches of air, as do those of every adult reader. ‘The rat and the 
robin followed the footsteps of Noah, as they do ours. 

















| wincedus. We entertain precisely the same opinions we did be- 
Sore we read his communication. We should have relished the joke 
ourselves if he had not, to use his own language, “ somehow or other, 
promiscuously happened to forget to pay the post; a grievous 
Sault, which we can never find it in our heart to overlook.—“ Beau- || 
tiful Spring” is out of season, and so is the “ First white hat.”— 
The lines to the “ Indian summer" we are sorry to reject ; but, to 
deal candidly with the writer, we are under the impression that we 
have seen them befure.—After the election we will publish the contri- 
bution of Alexis.— The review of our old friend Sheridan Knowles’ 
new play is altogether too long for these columns. We will return 
it through the post-office, as requested.—Our office of publication 
| és easily found. It is at No. 148 Nassau-street, opposite the Brick 
Meeting Church, in the same building in which it was published || 
years ogo; and, in order that there may be no misapprehension on 
the subj ct, we take occasion to state, once for all, that there has 
been no recent change in the editorial department. The same hand 
conducts it now that began its publication, and we trust that this 
information will not be unacceptable to any reader of the Mirror. 
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New ‘National Opera- House. —a sple adoar of decoration the 
National Opera-House may certainly vie with any theatre we have 
ever seen; it is in the oriental style, and the design has been car- 
ried out with liberality almost amounting to lavishness. There are 
twelve private boxes most gorgeous in their appearance, being 
canopied by draperies of white and blue silk, embroidered with gold 
crescents, the curtains to which are of red silk. The fronts of the 
public boxes project somewhat from the supporting pillars, and pre- 
sent an appearance of extreme lightness, which is enhanced by 
the waving line of the second tier, which is formed by a continua- 
tion of segments of circles ; the ceiling is beautifully painted and 
ornamented by a hanging dome, of the same colours that predomi- 
nate throughout, viz. blue and red ; and the interiour of the boxes is 
a subdued pink. The proscenium is unlike that in most theatres, 
and formed of two pointed arches, the inner one somewhat lower 
than the outer ; this, though it gives the stage a very noble appear- 
ance, may be, we suspect, detrimental to sound. The pit is divided 
into separate seats; and here, as well as in all other parts of the 
theatre, the convenience and comfort of the public seems to have 
been Mr. Wilson's first consideration. 











Horn’s new Opera.—The story is taken from a tale by Irving. The 
plot, which is somewhat intricate, is as follows :—‘' A compact has 
been made between the Bird of Paradise (Miss Randolph) and the 
Vulture King, (Mr. Giubilei,) whereby she is to become his bride, 
if Ahmed Al Kamel, the Prince of Granada, (Mr. Manvers,) do 
not, in three moons, wed Aldegonda, Princess of Castile, (Miss 
Wallack,) neither of whom have as yet felt the passion of love; but 
in case of the marriage, the Vulture King is to become her slave. 
She sends Ringdove, (Miss Pool,)the Parrot, (Mr. Latham,) and the 
Owl, (Mr. Blakeley,) in mortal guise, to thwart the plans of the Vul- 
ture King, who, in the semblance of the Arabian sage, confines the 
Prince in the Alhambra, in order that, until the term be expired, 
he may be insensible to love. Ringdove reveals to the Prince the 
nature of the tender passion, by the aid of three Elves, Zayda, 
(Mrs. Hardwick,) Zorayda, (Miss Thornton,) and Zorahayda, (Mrs. 
Phillips,) obtains him the miniature of Aldegonda, and with the 
assistance of the Owl and Parrot, liberate him from the Alhambra. 
He falls into the hands of banditti on his way to Castile, of whom 
the chief is the Vulture King, in disguise, and is again liberated 
by Ringdove. A vision of the Princess appears to the Prince, by 
which he learns that her father intends to hold a tournament, at 
which her hand is to be the prize of the victor. The knowledge 
of the Owl enables the Prince to obtain a magic horse and suit of 
armour, by means of which he appears at and is the victor in the 
| tournament. Disguised as Bedouin Arabs, the Prince and Ringdove 
| obtain permission to try to cure the despondency of the Princess, 
| who is disconsolate at the Prince's sudden disappearance at the 
tournament: but who revives at the sound of the fairy melody |/ 
when sung by the Prince. He demands as his reward an ancient 
silken carpet, of magic power, (which is enclosed in a box of san- 
dal-wood, in the King’s treasury ;) this he places beneath the otto- 
man of the Princess, who is about to rise, when the King pro- 
nounces the fatal words which doom the Vulture King to be the 
slave of the Bird of Paradise, and secure the happiness of the 
Prince and Princess.” Of the overture we confess we do not think 
very highly ; it seems to us made up of scraps, beautiful bits cer- 
tainly, but put together with somewhat too little design. A trio 
of elves, with a chorus, opens the opera, and we give unqualified 
praise to the skill with which this is arranged. It was delightfully 
sung by Mrs. Hardwick, Miss Thornton, and Mrs. Phillips. The 
deep contralto tones of the last-mentioned lady were heard to great 
advantage. ‘The descent of the Rainbow Queen was not so arti- 
ficially managed as it might have been, and it would be as well if 
that royal personage sung in time ; but fairy queens, we suppose, 














| do as they please. She | told ‘the story ve very y well, her enunciation 
being so distinct that every one in the house could understand it. 
A difficult song by Mr. Giubilei followed ; and we fancied that 
we have heard that gentleman in better voice than he appeared in 
this as well as in most of the music that fell to his lot. Mr. Man- 
| vers sung a recitative and aria, and we are glad to see that that 
| vocalist has at le ength the chance of being appreciated by our pub- 
| lic; we unhesitatingly pronounce him to be one of the most artist- 
| like singers that has ever appeared before an American audience. 
| Then followed a song by Miss Poole, and we think we never saw 
her in a character which was more suited to her talents than that 
lof Ringdove. Her archness in this song, which we feel confident 
|| will soon become a favourite in our drawing-rooms, was only 
| equalled by her deep feeling in the following duet, “ Smile on.” 
| The finale to the first act, in which the Prince escepes from the 
Alhambra, is filled with beautiful morceauxz, which we must say 
we should have enjoyed more had the band been a little less vigour- 
ous in their efforts, and had the singers, far back on the stage, ex- 
erted themselves a little more. The second act opens with @ chorus 
and dance of fairies, and is just such a melody as Wwe may suppose 
they love to dance to on a moonlight night. A song by Miss Poole, 
| of a Spanish character, was sung with naivete and effect ; and was 
followed by a concerted piece in which was a very clever round, 
(ending with a laugh,) for three voices, and which was rather con- 
glomerated by W. H. Williams, who was not quite so certain of 
taking up his points as he might have heen, and ran very great risks 
of putting his companions out. Mr. Giubilei appeared to advan- 
tage in a song with chorus, called the ** Bandit's Carbine.” The 
effect of the concerted piece, in which the Prince escapes from the 
bandit cave, was in some degree lost, on account of the voices 
being too far back, and the band not being sufficiently subdued. 
Mr. Manvers then appeared, and received much applause in a 
beautiful ballad called the ‘* Moresco Maid,” which, we doubt not, 
soon will become a great favourite. Prince Alimed's dream, in 
which he sees Aldegonda—introduced to the public for the first time 
asa singer, Miss J. Wallack, a pupil of C. E. Horn—and she did 
great credit to his well-known talent as u teacher. This young 
lady possesses a clear and beautiful-toned soprano voice; and we 
| sincerely trust that she will continue patiently to cultivate the 
sweet organ that nature has endowed her with, persevering study 
being all that will be required to enable her to become a first-rate 
singer. In her present character her interesting appearance, lady- 
like manners, and slight diffidence, was every thing required, and 
she gave the music allotted to her with charming purity. The third 
act commences with a hunting chorus. It was admirably given, 
and obtained an enthusiastic encore. A beautiful song by Mr. 
Giubilei, with an obligato accompaniment for the cornet, was fol- 
lowed by one descriptive of a tournament by Mr. Manvers, both of 
which met with deserved approbation. An enthusiastic encore 
rewarded a song by Miss Wallack, than which we have seldom 
heard any thing more delightful. It is of Spanish character, and 
must soon find a place in the collection of every amateur. The 
splendid tournament is replete with beauties. It seemed to us,how- 
ever, that a little spirit was wanting, which may possibly not be 
the case after a few more representations. ‘The finale to the opera 
is perhaps one of the most clever pieces of concerted music in the 
opera, and must be often heard to be properly appreciated. Onthe 
whole we are inclined to think very highly of this opera. There is 
a peculiarity in Mr. Horn’s music, which is, that it is always fall of 
melody ; he never loses this principal charm, and he seems as if 
incapable of composing any thing without it. A lovely Spanish 
melody, something like which we faney we have heard somewhere 
or other, runs continually through the opera, first by the fairies, 
then by each character in succession, and each time with renewed 
| pleasure. ‘The scenery and machinery are throughout very beau- 
| tiful, and reflect — credit upon the artists employed. 














Views in the United States. —Our en may remember to 
have seen in a former number of the Mirror a notice of # series of 
paintings which Mr. Harvey was engaged upon, and it is with 
pleasure that we now announce its completion. It is a series of 
forty views from nature, illustrating forty different atmospheres. 
‘Though done in water-colours, they have the force and softness of 
| oil-paintings, and are acknowledged by ail who have seen them to 

be beautiful specimens of this branch of the art. “Mr. Rarvey has 
| travelled in various parts of the United States to collect his views, 
and altogether has not been Jess than fifteen yeare engeged upon 
this work. When last in Europe the first part of his collection 
was much admired by many distinguished persons. This praise- 
| worthy achievement is now brought to an end, and if the artist 
| were now to give up the use of his peticil, this series of pictures 
will give him a permanent reputation. Prompted by the commen- 
dation of Allston, Morse, Irving, and other eminent men, Mr. Har- 
vey is on the eve of publishing this work.’ At will be issued in 
numbers, and each scene historically and some poetically illustrated 
by the pens of several prominent literary gentlemen, who have 
volanteered their services. The first number will be issued about 
Christmas time, and will contain four very interesting illustrations 
of the seasons. Eight numbers will complete the work. Never 
has there been a work published in this country so deserving the 
patronage of the public ; every gentleman of taste should be a sub- 
scriber, for it will be a source of veluable imatruction and pleasing 
interest. Mr. Harvey's roome are in the Granite Building, corer of 























Broadway and Chamber-dtreet, whero these pictures may be seen. 
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THE DYING MAIDEN TO HER LOVER. 
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1 fare thee well! 1 
Fare thee well, love, a 





by some mys-te - rious spell, Yet 






MISCELLANY. 





THE RUIN. 


Ah! where are they who heard, in former hours, 

The voice of song in these neglected bowers ? 
They are gone ! 

The youth, who told his pain in such sweet tone, 

That all who heard him wish’d his pain their own— 
He is gone ! 

And she, who while he sang sat listening by, 

And thought, to strains like these 'twere sweet to die— 
She is gone ! 

Tis thus, in future hours, some bard will say 

Of her who hears, and him who sings this lay— 
They are gone ! 





Tranquittity.—I look upon tranquillity of mind and patience 
to contribute as much as any thing whatever to the curing of the 
diseases. On this principle I account for the circumstance of ani- 
mals not labouring under illness so long as human beings. Brutes 
do not think so much as we, nor vex themselves about futurity ; but 
endure their maladies without reflecting on them, and recover 
from them by the sole means of temperance and repose. 





* Young Henry’s in love, I declare— 

How the insect keeps fluttering by ! 

I think, nay, I'd venture to swear, 
If I were to frown he would die ! 

Not wishing the youth any ill, 

he woo me in form for his wife, 

As the Bible says, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,” 

I'll say “ Yes,” and transport him for life ! 





ANTIQUITY OF ROUND RoBINS.—The ancient Greeks wrote the 
names of their gods, their friends, and their slaves, in a circle: in 
order that they might avoid the appearance of any preference, by 
any one appearing to head the list. The Greeks wrote the names 
of the seven sages in a circle, to avoid the arrogance of pointing 
out any individual as foremost in wisdom, etc. The Romans adopt- 
ed this custom with respect to the names of their slaves, lost any 
one of them should think that the name foremost on the list should 
be entitled first to his liberty. 





GIVING TO SERVANTS. 


“If you or I sleep at a friend's out of town, 
“We give Sally, housemaid, or Thomas, a crown— 
(‘To Sally wo sometimes give double ;) 
** But Skinflint gives nothing.” —* You're wrong : though averse 
“To spoiling folk’s servants, by drawing his purse, 
He gives them all—plenty of trouble.” 
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Tell of me, love, tell of me! 
Not amid the heartless throng, 
Not where passion bends the knee. 
Not where pleasure trills the song; 
But where some most cherish’d ono 
By your side at eve shall be— 
Ere your twilight tales are done, 
Tell of me, love, tell of me! 


Leave me now, love, leave me now! 
Not with sorrow, not with sighs, 
Nor with clouds, love, on thy brow, 
Not with tears, love, in thine eyes; 
We shall meet we know not where, 
And be biest we dream not how— 
With a kiss and with a prayer; 
Leave me now, love, leave me now! 








FABLES FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 
Translated for the New-York Mirror. 





THE FOX AND THE TIGER. 

“T really envy thee thy swiftness and strength,” said the fox to 
the tiger. “Is there nothing else about me that you desire?” 
asked the latter. ‘‘ Why no—nothing that I know of.” “ Would not 
you like my gay skin? It is as parti-coloured as thy mind, and the 
outside would then be in keeping with the inside.” ‘ That is the 
very reason,” said the fox, “* why I don’t want it. I must seem 
not to be what lam. Would the gods would change my hair into 
feathers !” 2. 

THE WILD APPLE-TRER. 

A swarm of bees settled in the hollow trunk of a wild apple-tree 
and filled it with honey, whereupon the tree grew proud and despised 
all the other trees of the forest. And a rose said—" This is a 
paltry pride. Is thy fruit any less bitter for all thy borrowed sweet- 
ness? Transfer a little of-it to thy own fruit, and we will acknow- 
ledge thy excellence.” 

THE HIND AND THE FOX. 

The hind said to the fox—* Alas for us, weak, helpless beasts ; 
the lion has made a league with the wolf!” ‘ With the wolf? 
that is no such terrible matter,” was the reply. ‘One roars and 
the other howls, so we will generally have warning in time. But 
let us hope the strong liun will never unite with the cunning weasel. 
When they are together it is all over with us!” 

THE PEACOCK AND HEN. 

A peacock once said to a barn-yard hen—“ See how proud and 
haughty your spouse struts about! And yet men never say, as 
proud as a fowl, but always as proud as a peacock.” ‘ Because,” 


foundation. My spouse is proud of his courage and watchfulness, 
while you boast of your—colour and feathers ! 





80NG TO THE LILY. 
Pretty lily, pretty lily, 
Why art thou so pale? 
Why so fond of lone-abiding 
Ever in the vale? 


Pretty lily, pretty lily, 
Are you lover-lorn ! 








That you stand so droopy-headed, 
Weeping night and morn !” 


said the hen, “men are willing to excuse pride which has a proper || 








LOVE. 


A boy !—with curls of crisp'’d gold, like thee ; 
Lips like the fresh sea-coral : in his cheek 

The sleepless Laughter cradles; and above 
Perpetual Sport rides in his humourous eye. 
This guest of man hath to his use beside 

A quiver, and light arrows, and a bow, 

With which he stings his votaries’ willing hearts, 
Aiming from beauty’s hills, or vantage ground, 
Where he can light ; then flies (for pinions he 
Fleeces the wandering gossamer) to tend 

The wounds his bolt hath made ; and often there, 
Like a good surgeon, pillows till thev heal, 

Or, sweetly cruel, makes them bleed again. 

This is Love's picture ; and his page of life 
Writ in Time's chronicle. 





FROM THE FRENCH. 


In youth I loved, that ha age, 
Which like the lightning glsded by; 
When came the season to be sage, 
Love found me still his votary. 
Behold me in the vale of years, 
No more by youthful pleasures blest ; 
Love cheers my hopes, consoles my feare, 
And makes amends for all the rest. 





THE SOUL OF WOMAN. 


I did not note if she was verv fair ; 
But souls were never made for eyes to read, 
And there lies woman's beauty. 





EPITAPH ON A MR. PECK. 


Here lies a Peck, which some men say 
Was first of alla Peck of clay ; 

This, wrought with skill divine, while fresh, 
Became a curious Peck of flesh ; 

Through various forms its maker ran, 

Then adding breath, made Peck a man; 
Full fifty years Peck felt life’s bubbles, 

Till death relieved a Peck of troubles : 
Then fell poor Peck, as all things must, 
And here fe lies, a Peck of dust. 
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